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Arr. I—THE FAITH OF GOVERNMENT IN MATTERS OF CONTRACT 
AND OTHER OBLIGATIONS. 








Tuer are, to the eye of a steady observer, strange inconsistencies in 
the practices of governments, as there are in those of individuals, in re- 
spect to matters of pecuniary obligations. The moral sense of the former, 
and that of the latter, are apt to be the same, on the debtor side of all pe- 
cuniary transactions—that is, most sensitive, and, indeed, quite sensitive, 
only at points where self-interest and convenience, would be immediately 
exposed to hazard by the indulgence of a delinquent or dilatory spirit of 
indemnity. Where no such hazard is impending, each is inclined to be 
indifferent and tardy; and, frequently, without any very decisive mani- 
festations of conscious responsibility to moral influences, however great 
the sufferings or sacrifice thereby occasioned to others, may become. 
Illustrative of this truth, in its bearing upon governments no less than 
upon individuals, the examples of several states of our Union spring up to 
our remembrance, with startling effect upon the pride of all sister states 
who have not given in to the iniquitous doctrine A vieeitiled. But, every 
government ought to be the perfection of honor, as well as of reason, in 
all i:s pecuniary undertakings. It is physically impossible for every indi- 
vidual in society to become so, and it is but charitable to tolerate incon- 
sistency and weaknesses in the latter, where no excuse whatever ought 
to be allowed in the relations of a government. 

Having adverted to the repudiation of their pecuniary obligations by 
some of the United States, we ought, perhaps, to explain our understand. 
ing of their condition so far as to remark, that the want of moral sensi- 
bility and principle may not be clearly chargeable upon them in the naked 
act of repudiation, as fraud in the incipient construction, as well as in the 
after progress of the obligations which they disclaim, are alleged by them 
in excuse, and as vitiating the whole spirit and frame work of those ob. 
ligations. But, is not the want of moral sense and principle made most 
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manifest, in the total absence, on the part of those states, of all willing. 
ness, and provision, to bring to a fuir, judicial test, the plea of fraud, upon 
which repudiation is made to rest? Sic volo, sic jubeo, is, at best, the 
axiom of a despot, and cannot, of itself, be a satisfactory response to one 
who complains of an existing wrong. So to make one’s self sole and final 
judge in his own case against another, merely because he has the power 
of doing so, is both arbitrary and unjust, and indicates a determination to 
continue so, to the general abhorrence of mankind. 

The truly consistent and perfect character, whether in a government 
or individual, is alike even and prompt to a sense of his obligations, un- 
der all circumstances ; and, without stopping to count either the advan. 
tages or losses that may be incident to a sluggish or indifferent course of 
proceeding, nor to inquire whether he has the power, or not, to practise 
it with impunity. 

While this stern principle of fiat justitia, is wanting to a government, 
or while the needful process and forms of exerting it in practice to meet 
“every emergency are wanting, their absence is proof positive that the 
head and hands of the reformer are needed in its councils, and that, how- 
ever fascinating the frame work of such a government may be, it is de- 
fective in its administration, and oppressive in its bearings upon individual 
rights and relations—a despotism in effect, though a republic it may be 
in name. 

The punctilious exactitude of our national government, in all its de. 
mands growing out of pecuniary obligations with other governments, is a 
matter of history. It is not, perhaps, less punctilious in fulfilling all its 
engagements, of this character, with foreign governments. But, it is hu- 
miliating to suppose this to be less owing to an inherent sense of moral 
obligation, than to a knowledge that all the world is looking on, and 
alike ready to note, with disapprobation, the quiescent spirit of the nation 
that acquiesces in, and of the nation that inflicts, the guilt of delinquency. 
It is got complimentary to suppose that national pride can add a spur to 
the national sense, where the naked principle of moral obligation would 
fail of effect. Besides, in cases of national delinquency, the injured party 
has both acknowledged legal right, and certain opportunity, of prompt in- 
demnity, by the process of reprisals upon the property of the citizens of 
the debtor government, wherever found. Our relations with France, a 
few years since, furnish a memorable exemplification of the sensitive mo- 
rality to which we, as a nation, profess to hold on the subject of national 
faith, in our intercourse with other nations, on matters of contract, and of 
the established remedy of nations in cases of violated faith. 

“The idea,” said President Jackson to Congress, on that occasion, “ of 
acquiescing in the refusal by France to execute the treaty, will not, I am 
confident, be for a moment entertained by any branch of this govern. 
ment ; and further negotiation upon this subject is equally out of the ques. 
tion.” 

Again—* It is my conviction that the United States ought to insist on 
a prompt execution of the treaty, and, in case it be refused, or longer de- 
layed, take redress into their own hands.” * * * “The laws of na- 
tions provide a remedy for such occasions. It is a well settled principle 
of the international code, that where one nation owes another a liquidated 
debt, which it refuses or neglects to pay, the aggrieved party may seize 
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on the property belonging to the other, its citizens or subjects, sufficient’ 
to pay the debt, without giving just cause of war.” 

Our still more recent relations with Mexico, brought into display this 
same nice sense of indignation at a violation of national faith, and the 
same strong remedial rights of the injured party. 

The whole theory and policy of our domestic national legislation on the 
subject of pecuniary indebtedness of individuals to the government, is 
founded in the same professed regard for the propriety and necessity of 
punctuality ; and, with the remorseless tread of time and tide, it will wait 
for no man beyond the hour “ nominated in the bond.” Thus, the law 
provides, that where a suit has been instituted against any person indebt- 
ed to the United States, the court shall give judgment, at the first term, 
unless the defendant shall, in open court, and in the presence of the attor- 
ney for the government, make oath or affirmation, that he is entitled equi- 
tably to offsets which had, previous to the commencement of the suit, been 
submitted to the accounting officers of the treasury, and rejected, and that. 
he cannot then come safely to trial. On such an oath being made, sub-- 
scribed and filed, the court may grant a continuafce, and not otherwise.* 
So the priority of payment secured to debts due from individuals to the 
government, over debts due from other individuals,} proceeds upon the 
principle that, in contracting with the government, an individual is deal- 
ing with a party who holds to the inviolability of contracts, and, there- 
fore, has a right to exact the most rigorous enforcement of théir observ- 
ance in all cases. 3 

Now everybody would readily appreciate the beauty, and propriety, of 
all this stern exactitude in the government towards other governments, 
and towards individuals, in matters of contract and government faith, on 
the supposition that there is provided a perfect reciprocity of rights and 
remedies in both cases. But, in the absence of this reciprocity, what 
must be the opinion entertained of the moral sense that lies at the bottom 
of such high pretensions for national faith, and of such stern enforeement 
of remedies by the government? Ought not everybody to exclaim, it is 
not right—it ought not so to be?’ What the government regards as a fair 
and proper law for itself, it should provide and extend as law for the bene- 
fit of the citizen with whom it has exchanged relations. As it would do 
unto others, so ought it to be w iii ; that others should do unto itself. And 
as it would have others do unto itself, so ought it to be willing to do unto 
others. Nothing can seem to be more just, or more expedient than the 
establishment of a perfect reciprocity between itself and the citizen— 
claiming no protection that it is unwilling to afford, and asking no ex- 
emption that it desires to deny. It must, to the honest mind, appear dis- 
honest, and even jesuitical, in the most odious sense of the term, for the 
government to claim for itself from others, the practise of a higher mo- 
rality than it is willing to live up to in practice in its intercourse with 
others. We have seen that, in its relations with other nations, it does 
recognise and proceed upon this just principle of reciprocity of rights and 
remedies. And is it not a reproach that it should accord to foreign na- 
tions a measure of justice, in remedies as well as results, that it is unwil- 
ling to accord to its own citizens? And while it is so, to what must it be 
attributed, except to that influence which is founded in a knowledge that 





® Act of March 3, 1797, § 3. ¢ Act of March 2, 1799. 
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all the world is ready to disgrace its delinquencies towards other nations, 
and to a feeling of national pride, and not to one of inherent national mo- 
rality? In practice, the national faith is a mere rope of sand, where the 
party to whom it is pledged is left without any compulsory remedy against 
a breach of it. But in relations where the rights and the remedies of the 
parties are equal and reciprocal, we see there is claimed for it the sa- 
credness that divinity attaches to the decalogue; and wo to him who 
ventures to slight its requirements ! 

Does the feebleness of the citizen against the mighty arm of govern- 
ment make all this difference in his relations as creditor to the govern- 
ment, from the relations of another government occupying towards it that 
same attitude of creditor ? 

To the latter, having the power to make reprisals, the right to make 
them is conceded, involving therein no cause of war. But to the indi- 
vidual, being too feeble to defend himself in making reprisals, the right to 
do so is denied, and the act, if committed, is denominated and punished as 
a piracy, or theft! 

Such is the inconsistency of government in the relations that are 
founded upon its faith! ‘The sacredness of its faith differs, not according 
to the subject matter upon which it acts, but according as the parties to 
whom it is plighted differ in opportunity of indemnifying themselves 
against a breach of it! 

To elucidate our subjéct somewhat further, we will state more explicit- 
ly the doctrine of the government, and of the law officers through whom 
it speaks. It is this: “The universally received opinion is, that no suit 
can be commenced or presented against the United States; that the judi- 
ciary act does not authorise such suits.”* 

So in respect to the states, (in commenting upon the eleventh amend- 
ment to the constitution of the United States, which is in these words :— 
“ The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend 
to any suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States, by citizens of another state, or by citizens or subjects of 
any foreign state,”)—the Supreme Court of the Union have thus re- 
marked :—t 

“It is part of our history, that, at the adoption of our constitution, all the states 
were greatly indebted ; and the apprehension that these debts might be prose- 
cuted in the federal courts, formed a very serious objection to that instrument. 
Suits were instituted, and the court maintained its jurisdiction. The alarm was 
general; and to quiet the apprehensions that were so extensively entertained, 
this amendment was caer in Congress, and adopted by the state legislatures. 
That its motive was not to maintain the sovereignty of a state from degradation, 
supposed to attend a compulsory appearance before the tribunals of the mation, 
may be inferred from the terms of the amendment. It does not comprehend con- 
troversies between two or more states, or between a state and a foreign state. 
The jurisdiction of the court still extends to these cases ; and in these a state may 
atill be sued. We must ascribe the amendment, then, to some other cause than 
the dignity ofa state. There is no difficulty in finding this cause. Those who 
were inhibited from commencing a suit against a state, or from prosecuting one 
which might be commenced before the adoption of the amendment, were persons 
who night probably be its creditors. There was not much reason to fear that 
foreigt) or sister states would be creditors to any considerable amount, and 





* Cohens vs. Virginia. 6 Wheat. Rep. 204. 5 Peters’ Cond. Rep. 116. 
t Cohens vs. Virginia. 
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there was reason to retain the jurisdiction of the court, in those cases, because 
it might be essential to the preservation of peace. The amendment, therefore, 
extended to suits commenced or prosecuted by individuals, but not to those 
brought by states. 

“The rst impression made on the mind by this amendment is, that it was in- 
tended for those cases, and for those only, in which some demand against a state 
is made by an individual in the courts of the Union. If we consider the causes 
to which it is to be traced, we are conducted to the same conclusions.” 


So in the case of the United States vs. Barney, [3d. vol. Hall’s Law 
Journal, p. 128,] which occurred in Maryland District Court, in 1810, in 
the form of an indictment of the defendant for having wilfully obstructed 
the passage of the mail, he justifying on the ground that he had fed the 
horses employed in carrying the mail for a considerable time, and that a 
sum of money was due him tor food furnished, for which he had a right to 
detain the horses, the court say :— 


“The public money can never be drawn out of the treasury unless with the 
consent of the legislature ; but whenever a debt is contracted, in the establish- 
ment of a post-office, or road, or in the support of an army, or in the provision for 
raising or supporting a navy, or any other measure of general welfare, the public 
faith and credit is pledged for its payment. On the public faith and credit, ad- 
vances are made to the government, relying on the constitutional mode of re-im- 
bursement. If it were otherwise, what dreadful consequences would result ? 

“A ship carpenter might libel public ships. 

“ A quarter-master retain the supplies of the army. 

“Or, an innkeeper stop the progress of an army for food to horses of a baggage 

n. 

“ Every man must surely deprecate a state of society where no immunity to the 
government shall be afforded by the constitution against such evils. Happily we 
are not so exposed. Congress only have the power, and they are bound by the 
most sacred ties of moral obligation and duty to provide for the payment of the 
public debts. 

“No other remedy exists for a creditor of the government than an application 
to Congress for payment. 

“ A lien cannot be permitted to exist against the government: for liens are only 
known 0 admitted in cases where the relations of debtor and creditor exists so as 
to maintain a writ at law for the debt, a duty which gives rise to a lien, in case 
the pledge be destroyed, or the possession thereof Jost. As in the case of the car- 
rier of a mail; he cannot sue for the hire, nor retain the mail, because he cannot . 
sue. Yet a carrier of private property may sue or retain, because government is 
not answerable. Justice is the same, whether due from one to a million ora 
million to one man; but the mode of obtaining that justice must vary. An indi- 
vidual may sue and be sued. The United States cannot be sued. Liability is 
incompatible with the idea of sovereignty. The adversary proceedings of a court 
of judicature can never be admitted against an independent government, or the 
public stock or property. The ties of faith, public character, and constitutional 
duty, are the sure pledges of public integrity, and to them the public creditors 
must, and I trust with confidence may, look for justice. They must not measure 
it out for themselves.” 


It must be unnecessary to attempt to present, in any stronger official 
language, to the understanding of the reader, the immunity upon which 
both the federal and the state governments are planted in their relation to 
creditors. We see it to be a part of the history of these governments, 
that the constitution of the former has been amended purposely to defeat 
the power and opportunity previously existing for creditors to enforce, by 
recourse to the judiciary, their legal demands upon these governments. 
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When the people did this, it is manifest from this same portion of history, 
that they acted under the pressure of evils and apprehensions that were 
overcharged in their appearances and in their consequences, and that they 
did not, and could not foresee what still more perplexing and oppressive 
ills they were preparing for themselves and their posterity, in the immu- 
nity and arbitrary power they were thereby conferring upon their govern- 
ments. 

In the famous case of Chisolm’s Executors vs. The State of Georgia,* 
Mr. Justice Iredell thus reasoned on this high prerogative and immunity 
of the states from compulsory liability for their debts :— 


“ Now let us consider the case of a debt due from a state. None can, I appre- 
hend, be directly claimed but in the following instances : 

ist. In case of a contract with the legislature itself. 

2d. In the case of a contract with the executive, or any other person, in conse- 
quence of an express authority from the legislature. 

3d. In case of a contract with the executive without any special authority. 

In the first and second cases, the contract is evidently made on the public faith 
alone. Every man must know, that no suit can lie against a legislative body. His 
only dependence, therefore, can be, that the legislature, on principles of public 
duty, will make a provision for the execution of their own contracts; and if that 
fails, whatever reproach the legislature may incur, the case is certainly without 
remedy in any of the courts of the state. It never was pretended, even in the 
case of the crown of England, that if any contract was made with parliament, or 
with the crown, by virtue of an authority from parliament, that a petition to the 
crown would in such case lie. 

In the third case, a contract with the governor of a state without any special 
authority. This case is entirely different from such a contract made with the 
crown in England. The crown then has very high prerogatives; in many in- 
stances is a kind of trustee for the public interests; in all cases represents the 
sovereignty of the kingdom; and is the only authority which can sue or be sued 
in any manner on behalf of the kingdom in any court of justice. A governor of a 
state is a mere executive officer; his general authority very narrowly limited by 
the constitution of the state, with no undefined or disputable prerogatives; with- 
out power to affect one shilling of the public money, but as he is authorized un- 
der the constitution, or by a particular law; having no color to represent the 
sovereignty of the state, so as to bind it in any manner to its prejudice, unless 
pociaky authorized thereto. And, therefore, all who contract with him do it at 

eir own peril, and are bound to see (or take the consequence of their own indis- 
cretion) that he has strict authority for any contract he makes. Of course, such 
contract, when so authorized, will come within the description I mentioned of 
cases where public faith alone is the ground of relief, and the legislative body the 
only one that can afford a remedy, which, from the very nature of it, must be the 
effect of its discretion, and not of any compulsory process. If, however, any such 
cases were dissimilar to those which would entitle a party to relief by petition to 
the king of England, that petition being only presentable to him, as he is the sove- 
reign of the kingdom, so far as analogy is to take place, such petition in a state 
could only be presented to the sovereign power, which surely the governor is not. 
The only constituted authority to which such an application could, with any pro- 
priety, be,made, must undoubtedly be the legislature, whose express consent, upon 
the principle of analogy, would be necessary to any further proceeding ; so that 
this brings us (though by a different route) to the same goal ; the discretion and 
good faith of the legislative body.” 


Mr. Justice Wilson, in the same case, held to an opposite, and, we 


* 2 Dallas’ Rep., 419, or 2 Peters’ Cond. Rep., 648. 
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think, a more decidedly just view of the matter. After defining the nature 
of state sovereignty and a state, he says :— 


“Ts the foregoing description of a state a true description? It will not be ques- 
tioned but it is. Is there any part of this description which intimates, in the re- 
motest manner, that a state, any more than the men who compose it, ought not to 
do justice and fulfil engagements? It will not be pretended that there is. If 
justice is not done—if engagements are not fulfilled—is it, upon general princi- 
ples of right, less proper in the case of a great number than in the case of an in- 
dividual, to secure, by compulsion, that which will not be voluntarily performed ? 
Less rer it surely cannot be. The only reason, I believe, why a free man is 
bound by human laws, is, that he binds himself. Upon the same principles upon 
which he becomes bound by the laws, he becomes amenable to the courts of jus- 
tice, which are formed and authorized by those laws. If one free man, an original 
sovereign, may do all this, why may not an aggregate of free men, a collection of 
origina Aire pm do likewise? Ifthe dignity of each singly is undiminished, 
the dignity of all jointly must be unimpaired. A state, like a merchant, makes a 
contract ; a dishonest state, like a dishonest merchant, wilfully refuses to discharge 
it. The latter is amenable to a court of justice upon general principles of right. 
Shall the former, when summoned to answer the fair demands of its creditor, be 
apron one Proteus-like, to assume a new appearance, and to insult him and justice, 

y declaring, “ [ am a sovereign state!” Surely not. Before a claim so contrary, 
in its first appearance, to the general principles of right and equality, be sustained 
by a just and impartial tribunal, the person, natural or artificial, entitled to make 
such claim, should be well known and authenticated.”* 


Public faith, then, is the only ground of reliance for the citizen in his 
dealings with our government. ‘“ His only dependence, therefore, can be, 
that the legislature, on principles of public duty, will make a provision for 
the execution of their own contract; and if that fails, whatever reproach 
the legislature may incur, the case is certainly without remedy in any of 
the courts of the state.” 

This bvings us to consider what, practically, is the worth of the public 
faith to a contractor or creditor of the government, dependant as such faith 
is made for its fulfilment, upon the action of the legislature, there being no 
compulsory mode of enforcement provided for him. 

In a most able report, presented to the House of Representatives at the 
first session of the 18th Congress, April 5, 1824, by a select committee, 
on the subject of claims for property lost, captured and destroyed during 
the late war, it is thus remarked :— 

“ Whoever has attended to the proceedings of private claims in our House, 
must be sensible of the impracticability of doing justice in more than two hundred 
cases by this course [presenting each claim separately, for adjustment.) * Years 
will sometimes elapse before a claimant can obtain even the form of a discussion 
of his case in the ~ ag and then it may be under such circumstances of apathy 
and inattention, as shall render the chance of obtaining justice very uncertain at 
best. A distinguished member has observed, that the right of petitioning Con- 
= virtually had become the right of having petitions rejected. The truth of 

is remark, as it respects private claims, must have become too evident to every 


member experienced in public business.” 6 
It may be said that the claims spoken of by the committee, in the above 

report, were not founded in contracts. But that does not weaken the 

force of the citation, which describes the fate of all classes of claimants 








* It will be borne in mind, that the eleventh amendment of the constitution of the 
United States was not adopted until the session of Congress in December, 1793, follow- 
ing the delivery of the above opinions at the July term of the Supreme Court, in 1793. 
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coming before Congress. Besides, it is, in fact, of litle concern, by what 
particular process the indebtedness of government arises, whether by con- 
tract specifically defined, or from the operation of general principles that 
render it equitably indebted to a citizen: in each case, its good faith lies 
at the foundation of ail proceedings ; and ‘either case, illustrated in prac- 
tice, furnishes a true measure of the character and worth to the citizen, 
of that faith. We have, however, many passages of history, drawn from 
authenticated records of the government, that will be found rich in admo- 
nition to all upon the subject of the government faith in its contracts, and 
in its other obligations towards the citizen, and which cannot fail to im- 
press every mind with the conviction, that there is a crying eyil in the ex- 
isting relations of our national government, in particular, towards the citi- 
zen, that merits the serious consideration of all political, legislative, and 
moral reformers. 

At another time we will resume our narrative of facts, which we in- 
tended to present in this connexion. ? 





Arr. IL—COMMERCE OF FRANCE, IN 1843-4.* 


Pa 
4& GENERAL REVIEW OF THE COMMERCE OF FRANCE, WITH ITS COLONIES, AND WITH FOREIGN 
POWERS, DURING THE YEAR 1843.t 


Tue terms general commerce and special commerce, are distinctions 
in the French commerce which it is essential to observe, as applicable 
both to imports and exports. 

As to imports, the term “ general commerce” embraces all the mer- 
chandise coming into the kingdom, by land or water, without regard to 
the ulterior destination of the same ; be it for consumption, deposit, re-ex- 
portation, of merely in transitu. By “special commerce,” is understood 
only that merchandise which is consumed within the kingdom. 

As to exports, the term “ general commerce” embraces all the goods 
which are sent. into foreign parts, be they of French or foreign origin. 
By “special commerce” is understood only national products, or those 
which, having been nationalized by the payment of import duties, are af- 
terwards exported. 

The valuations are all official, that is to say, the average values ascer- 
tained by a review ofall the values. This is supposed to be*the most 
accurate method to pursue, as the prices current are subject to constant 
changes, from a variety of causes. 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL COMMERCE.—The commerce of France with 
its colonies, and with foreign powers, amounted, during the year 1843, to 





* This article is translated, and entirely made up, from the annual report of the Com- 
merce of France, (a huge folio, regularly received at the office of the Merchants’ Magazine,) 
published by the ““ Administration des Douanes,” in Paris, by virtue of a royal ordinance 
of May'29, 1826. 


# For an elaborate article on the trade and commerce of France, from 1827 to 1840, 
with full and complete tabular statements, derived from the French official documents, we 
refer the reader to the “ Merchants’ Magazine,” for September, 1842, Vol. VII., No. III, 
page 229 to 241. Also, to same work for May, 1843, Vol. VIII, No. V., page 435 to 
439, bringing the commerce of France down to 1841. 
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2,179,000,000 francs.* Compared to the commerce of 1842, (2,082,000,000 
francs,) and to the average result of the added amounts of imports and exports 
during the five preceding years, (2,035,000,000 francs,) our commerce 
with foreign parts presents an increase of 79,000,000 francs, or 5 per cent 
on the first period, and of 148,000,000 francs, or 7 per cent on the 
second. 

The foreign merchandise consumed within the kingdom, and the ex- 

rted national products, are computed, in the general commercial move- 
ment of 1843, at 1,533,000,000 francs, to wit :— 


Imports,.... 846,000,000 francs. | Exports,.... 687,000,000 francs. 


On comparison with the year 1842, (1,491,000,000 francs,) and with 
the quinquennial average, (1,428,000,000 franca,) we have, in favor of 
1843, increases of 3 and 7 per cent. 

MARITIME COMMERCE AND COMMERCE BY LAND.—The part of mari- 
time commerce, in the gross sum, in the value of imports and exports, has 
been 1,568,000,000 francs, or 72 per cent; the commerce by land is 
611,000,000 francs, or 28 per cent. 

On comparing separately each of these two great divisions of, the com. 
mercial movement, as well with the corresponding results of the preceding 
ae as with those of the quinquennial period, we find the increas@s# to 

for maritime commerce, 8 and 7 per cent, and, for commerce by land, 
10 and 6 per cent. 

The countries of Europe are included in the general maritime com- 

mercial movement for 810,000,000 francs, or 52 per cent. 


England,.... 279,000,000 francs. | Other countries, 538,000,000 francs. 
The countries out of Europe for 758,000,000 francs, or 48 per cent. 
U. States, 272,000,000 francs. | Other countries, 486,000,000 francs. 


The 611,000,000 francs worth of products, imported and exported by 
land, are shared among the different border countries as follows :— 









* The following table, divided into three periods of five years each, shows the general 
advance of the foreign commerce of France, during the last fifteen years. The result of 
it is in favor of the third period, an increase of 64 per cent on the first, and of 25 per 
cent on the second. 


Years. Importations. Exportations. Total amount. Periods. 
rancs. Francs. Francs. 
1899,...... 616,000,000 608,000,000 1,224,000,000 
1830,...... 638,000,000 573,000,000 1,211,000,000 
183},...... 513,000,000 618,000,000 1,131,000,000 
1832,...... 653,000,000 696,000,000 1,349,000,000 
1833....... 693,000,000 756,000,000 1,459,000,000 
ee 6,374,000,000 
1834,...... 720,000,000 720,000,000 1,435,000,000 
1835,...... 761,000,000 761,000,000 1,595,000,000 
1836,...... 906,000,000 906,000,000 1,867,000,000 
ae 808,000,000 808,000,000 1,566,000,000 
1838,...... 937,000,000 937,000,000 1,893,000,000 
——_——_———- 7,356,000,000 
1839,...... 947,000,000 1,003,000,000 1,950,000,000 
1840,...... 1,052,000,000 1,011,000,000 2,063,000,000 
ae 1,121,000,000 1,066,000,000 2,187,000,000 
1842,...... 1,142,000,000 940,000,000 2,082,000,000 
1843,...... 1,187,000,000 992,000,000 2,179,000,000 
—_-—_--- 10,461,000,000 
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Switzerland,.......eeeeeeeeeee+ 182,000,000 francs, or 30 per cent. 
Belgium, ...-.seececesesecesee 140,000,000 “ or 23 « 
German Union,.....+seeeeeeeee 134,000,000 “ or 22 “ 
Sardinian States,.....eeeeeeeee+ 101,000,000 “ or 16 “ 
Dpaid).. i cccccvcsccscsccsccsee §$S80W0000 “ or 6 * 
Netherlands, including Luxemburg, 1,000,000 “ 


100 


Maritime commerce.—In the whole value of maritime imports and 
exports, the part of our own vessels has been 720,000,000 francs, or 46 
per cent, and the part of vessels sailing under foreign colors, 848,000,000 
francs, or 54 percent. The relative proportion borne respectively by 
these two classes of vessels is about the same with regard to imports as 
to exports, 


French vessels.—Imports, 380,000,000 francs, or 44 per cent. 

“7 v5 Exports, 341,000,000 francs, or 48 per cent. | 
Foreign vessels.—Imports, 483,000,000 francs, or 56 per cent. 
“ “ Exports, 364,000,000 francs, or 52 per cent. 


Compared with the year 1842, and to the quinquennial average, the 
result is, in the whole value of goods transported by French vessels, an 
increase of 9 per cent in favor of 1843. 

The value of goods which have been transported in foreign vessels has 
decreased 2 per cent. 

Of the 720,000,000 francs worth of goods which have been transported 
in French vessels, 221,000,000 francs belong to the restricted navigation, 
and 499,000,000 to the free navigation. 

These two branches of our navigation, show pretty large increases, 
whether we unite them, or consider them separately, and relatively to the 
terms we have compared, as well with regard to the value of imports, as 
to the value of exports. We may, however, here except the navigation 
between France and the French colonies, and also the navigation belong. 
ing to fishery ; compared to 1842, the first has decreased 5 per cent in 
imports, and the other, 3 per cent in exports. 

WHENCE IMPORTED AND WHERETO ExPoRTED.—If, after having ex- 
amined the general results of our foreign commerce, we regard it (im- 
ports and exports together) with a view to learn whence the merchandise 
was imported and whereto exported, we shall see that out of 49 powers 
amongst whom the general mass is divided, there are 10, which alone 
oni absorbed 67 hundredths in value of the gross amount, (1,455,000,000 
rancs.) 

According to the relative importance of our commerce with each of 
these last named countries, we may class them as follows :— 


England,.......eseeeeeeeee++ 279,000,000 francs, or 12.8 per cent. 
United States,....ccecsecseses 271,000,000 “ or125 * 
Switzerland,........eseeeee+++ 182,000,000 “ or 83 & 
Sardinian States,........0.0¢+- 178,000,000 “ or 82 
Belgium,....ccagescccccccccs 156,000,000 “ of 7.2 
German Union,........++++++ 144,000,000 “ or 66 “ 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, Bour- 

bon, and French Guiana,.... 129,000,000 “ or 59 & 
Bptinjeiccvcccccccccccccccss 116,000000 “© of 53 * 


On comparing the results of 1843 with those of the preceding year, we 
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will see that in our intercourse with each of these countries, except Eng- 
land, the commercial relations with which country have decreased 11 
per cent, the value of goods exchanged has increased considerably, more 
in some instances, however, than in others. 

The same comparison also shows an increase in our commerce with 
Chili, Turkey, Algeria, the Spanish possessions in America, Senegal, the 
French possessions in India, Russia, the Brazils, the two Sieilies, Mexico 
and Texas, the barbarous States, the Roman States and Portugal; and a 
diminution in the amount of our exchanges with Rio de la Plata and Uru- 
guay, Egypt, the Netherlands, the Danish possessions in America, Den- 
mark, Norway, and the isle of Maurice. 

The United States are set down at 175,000,000 francs, or 15 per cent 
of the whole amount of imports, and at 144,000,000 francs, or 17 per 
cent in value, of products admitted for consumption. Compared to the 
year 1842 and to the quinquennial average, the year 1843 shows as to 
this nation in special commerce, an increase of 7 and 28 per cent. 

Our imports from England have, compared with the year 1842, de- 
creased 4 per cent as to general commerce, and 23 per cent as to special 
commerce, but the amount is larger than the general average of the last 
five years. 

The imports from the Sardinian states were larger in 1843 than in the 
preceding year, without, however, reaching the same result as in. 1841. 

As to Belgium, the value of the imports from that country amounted, in 
1842, only to the sum of 99,000,000 francs in general commerce, and of 
88,000,000 francs in special commerce ; they have come up as high as 
103,000,690 and 90,000,000 francs in 1843, which is the highest number 
in the period o¢ five years. 

After these four powers, come Switzerland, the German Union, Russia, 
Turkey and Spain, in the order of their relative importance. 

These values, which amounted in 1838, the last year of the quinquennial 
period, 

For Switzerland, to 67,000,000 f., am’ted, in 1843, to 82,000,000 f—Increase, 22 per cent. 
“ “ 4 ‘“ 


For Ger. Union., to 75,000,000 “ 78,000,000 

For Russia, to 32,000,000 “ % 57,000,000 “ 78 “ 
For Turkey, to 27,000,000 ss ss 53,000,000 “ 96 ‘“ 
For Spain, to 35,000,000 as “ 35,000,000 “ 00 “ 


With regard to the other powers, our general commerce, as to imports, 
has been, compared to 1842, in a state of progress with Bourbon, the two 
Sicilies, Austria, the Barbarous States, Chili, Dutch and French India, 
Mexico, Texas, Senegal and Venezuela. It has, on the contrary, gone 
backwards with Rio de la Plata, Guadaloupe, Martinique, Tuscany, Egypt, 
the Hanseatic towns, Algeria and Denmark. 

WuereTo rxrorTep.—In exports, a very perceptible diminution has 
manifested itself in the commercial intercourse with England; it is even 
to be observed, with regard to it, that the year 1843 shows a lower 
amount than any of the five preceding years. Compared with 1842, the 
decrease is 17 per cent in general commerce, and 6 per cent in special 
commerce. 

Our export commence with Switzerland has steadily been on the in- 
crease for several years. The values which represent it amount to 
100,000,000 francs, 44,000,0000 francs of which consist of our home pro- 
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ducts, both agricultural and manufactured ; that is, 5 and 10 per cent 
more than in 1842. 

Our commerce with the Zoll Verein has likewise increased. This 
association has given an outlet to our products of 51,000,000 francs. 

Our exports to the Netherlands have been reduced from 17,000,000 
francs to 12,000,000 francs. 

Those to the United States, which had considerably decreased in 1842, 
have again increased in 1843, without, however, attaining the average 
quinquennial amount. 
General Commerce Special Commerce. 
1848,. ccccccccccccece 97,000,000 francs. 66,000,000 francs 
1842,.cecccessecceeee 82,000,000 “ 48,000,000 “ 

The average,....+- 156,000,000 “ 98,000,000 * 

With regard to Spain, the value of exported products of all kinds, 
shows likewise an increase of 14 and 7 per cent, compared to the year 
1842; but this value has decreased 7 and 5 per cent on comparing it with 
the average of the five last years. 

Our export commerce with Belgium has remained very nearly within 
the same limits : 

General Commerce. Special Commerce. 
BOGEis v0 c.cccecesecse 52,800,000 francs. 43,700,000 francs. 
1842,..cceeceeseeeeee 51,900,000 * 43,900,000 

Quinquennial average, 51,600,000 “ 44,100,000 “ 

The other countries with which our export commerce has been.more 
important than in 1842, are : Algeria, Guadaloupe, Chili, the Brazils, the 
Spanish possessions in America, Tuscany and Bourbon. A considerable 
decrease in value, is, on the contrary, to be observed in regard to products 
sent to the Netherlands, Russia, Rio de la Plata, Uruguay, the Danish 
possessions in America, and to Haiti. 

Imports.—Of the entire value of products which we have received 
from foreign parts, matters required for the industry, compose 62 per cent 
in general commerce, and 69 per cent in special commerce ; the natural 
objects for consumption are comprised herein for 21 and 24 per cent, and 
manufactured objects for 16 and 6 per cent. 

Compared to the year 1842, and to the quinquennial average, the im- 
ports in general commerce show, in favor of 1843, increases of 4 and 14 
per cent, which lies principally in manufactured objects, and in those for 
consumption in a natural state. 

In special commerce there has been, as far as concerns this last class 
of products, increases of 11 and 28 per cent; manufactured objects have, 
on the contrary, decreased 8 and 3 per cent; the value of matters re- 
quired for the industry has fallen very little short of the last year’s. 

Cotton has been the most important article in our imports ; it amounts 
to 127,000,000 francs out of the whole value of imports, 107,000,000 
francs worth of which have been used in the home consumption. ‘The 
double comparison with regard to this article, in special commerce, gives 
a result favorable to 1843. 

Out of 109,000,000 francs, representing the value of silks received from 
foreign parts, our industry has made use of 60,000,000 francs; that is, 
13,000,000 francs more than in 1842, and 3,000,000 francs more than the 


quinquennial average. 
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The general imports of sugars from our colonies have been 7 per cent 
less than in 1842; a diminution of 2 per cent, results likewise from the 
comparison with the average. The sugars of this class that have been 
consumed, on the contrary, have exceeded those consumed in the periods 
compared with from 3 to 7 per cent. 

Foreign sugars figure in general commerce for 11,000,000 francs ; 15 

r cent more than in 1842. 4,000,000 francs worth of this class have 
oe disposed of for consumption, as much as during the preceding year. 

The quantity of foreign grains consumed represent a value of 
— francs ; there was introduced in 1842 only 13,000,000 francs 
worth. 

A decrease of about one-third is observable in the importation of flax 
and ae threads ; relatively to the average, the difference is only 5 per 
cent less. 

The value of woods disposed of for consumption in 1842 was 41,000,000 
francs ; in 1843 it was only 38,000,000 francs, which is 2,000,000 francs 
more than the average of the five last years. 

Flax, metal casts, iron, zinc, lead, tin, tobacco in leaves, rice, watch 
and clock machinery, olive oil, straw hats, sperm oil, machines and me. 
chanics’ tools, toys and silk goods are, amongst other products, those 
which have presented to special commerce the most perceptible aug. 
mentations, compared to 1842. 

Of raw hides, tallow, butter, horses and cattle, common woods, seeds, 
oleaginous grains, coffee, pepper and allspice, indigo, copper, pit-coal, 
potash, straw mats or straw braids, and flax, hemp, and silk stuffs, not so 
many imports were made as in the preceding year. 

Exrorts.—The value of the whole amount of exports, of all kinds, 
amounted to 992,000,000 francs, to wit :— 


Natural products,.....+++++e+++ 339,000,000 francs, or 34 per cent. 
Manufactured objects,.........++ 653,000,000 “ or66 “ 


The articles produced in our own soil, or by our own industry, are es- 
timated at 687,000,000 francs. Of this number :— 


Natural products,......++++++++ 177,000,000 francs, or 26 per cent. 
Manufactured objects,........+- 510,000,000 “ or 74 « 


On comparing this with the year 1842, it shows an increase in 1843, 
of 5 and 7 per cent. This increase, however, is entirely in the manu- 
factured objects ; in natural products, there is a decrease of 4 and 5 per 
cent. The average of exports for the five last years is about the same as 
for 1843. 

Silk goods, as usually, hold the first rank among the articles of our ex- 
port commerce ; their value has amounted, altogether, at 163,000,000 
francs, and in special commerce to 130,000,000 francs ; that is, 10 and 
16 per cent more than in 1842; but 13 and 7 percent less than the quin- 
quennial average. 

Cotton goods come next. 121,000,000 francs worth have been ex- 
ported; in the year 1842 there was only 111,000,000 francs worth ex. 

rted. In special commerce this article fell, from 104,000,000 francs in 
1841, to 74,000,000 francs in 1842, and in 1843 it reached 82,000,000 
francs. 

The exportations of woollens have in no period been as large as in 
1843. The values representing them amounted to 100,000,000 francs, in 
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general commerce, and to 79,000,000 francs in special commerce; in 
1842 they were only 80,000,000 francs, and 64,000,000 francs. 

‘The results during the last two years have been about the same with 
regard to the exportation of our wines and brandies,* but compared to the 
quinquennial period, it will be observed, that the difference in these arti- 
cles are 4 and 8 per cent less, 

We have exported only 6,000,000 francs worth of grains, whilst, in the 
year 1842, we furnished to foreign parts nearly 19,000,000 francs worth. | 

There is a slight increase observable in the importation of flax and 
hemp goods. The excess is 10 per cent above 1842. 

In gold and silver ware, jewelry, plate, watch and clock machinery, 
fashions, eggs and seeds, there is a decrease below the amount of the pre- 
ceding year, which varies in the articles. 

The comparison, on the contrary, results in favor of 1843, in a pretty 
large proportion, with regard to worked hides, crockery and glass ware, 
worked metals, made up silk, toys and playthings, and wooden ware, ma- 
chines and mechanics’ tools, se fruits, common woods, refined sugar, 
soaps, silks, butter and prepared medicines. 

Goons In TRANSITU.—The foreign merchandise which has traversed 
the kingdom is valued at 192,000,000 francs, and its weight is found to be 
$85,508 metrical quintains. This branch of general commerce is, so to 
speak, stationary in France; it has varied but little for several years. 
There was, however, 16 per cent more in weight of foreign goods, which 
temporarily borrowed the use of our territory, in 1843, than in the year 
before. 

Those of these goods, of which the transit has been greater than for- 
merly, are ; cotton, wool, flax and hemp stuffs, coffee, refined sugar, iron 
and clock machinery ; there is a decrease in silks, wools, raw sugar and 
cochineal. 

Switzerland and England are the countries with which this transit 
commerce has been the most important, both as to exports and imports 
from or to either country. Switzerland has exported, in this chapter of 
commerce, 62,000,000 francs worth, and imported 58,000,000 francs 
worth; the difference in favor of 143 is consequently 19 and 4 per cent. 
The part of England herein is increased 18 per cent relative to foreign 





* The quantities of brandy and of wine, which are set forth in the statistics of com- 
merce, since 1834, show only the number of litres of pure alcohol contained in the liquid. 
The following table shows both the quantity of the liquid and the quantity of alcohol, in 
the exports that have been made since 1818 :— 





Quantities Exrortep>—HeEco.irres. Quantities Exportep—HeEco.itres. 
Pure alc. cont'd Pure alc. cont'd 
Years. Liquid. in the jiquid. | Years. Liquid. in the liquid. 
1818,...... 99,403 59,167 1831,...... 141,133 84,123 
| | ae 231,653 137,8-9 1883,...... 237,328 140,998 
is ii 253,349 150,880 1833,...... 258,877 154,063 
|. Ul 153,409 91,314 1834,...... 271,256 161,463 
ae 230,186 137,015 TG35......6 310,098 184,582 
1673.,...... 310,060 184,559 1836,...... 335,855 199,214 
1824,...... 317,348 188,898 9087; 3555. 316,493 188,389 
1825.,...... 259,933 154,757 1838,...... 349,609 208,001 
1826,...... 194,111 115,542 1639,...... 259,034 154,187 
1687,...... 273,111 162,841 1840,...... 323,694 192,175 
| Sees 403,574 240,084 | ERE 342,775 204,033 
1829,...... 320,207 190,848 1842,...... 240,277 164,145 
1839,...... 179,625 106,626 1843,...000 253,356 165,665 
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goods she has received from us in transitu ; while it has decreased 23 per 
cent, with regard to the goods which she has sent to other countries over 
our territory. 

Goops on sTorace.—The value of foreign goods which have been de. 
posited in storage, amvunted to 685,000,000 francs; and their weight to 
9,396,292 metrical quintals. Under.either aspect there has been an in- 
crease. ‘The increase in value is 49,000,000 franes; in weight, 132,871 
metrical quintals. 

The increase is principally in grains, metal casts, iron, steel, lead, olea- 
ginous seeds, olive oil, exotic woods, foreign sugars, tobacco in leaves, 
rice, indigo and silks. ‘There is, on the contrary, a decrease in pit coal, 
colonial sugars, cotton, coffee, cocoa, pepper, raw tallow, and wool. 

Two'thirds, both in weight and value, of these goods, have been stored 
in Marseilles and Havre : 

Marseilles,.*............... 239,000,000 f., or 35 p. ct. 4,075,955 f. nett gain, or 43 p. ct, 
PT isis bivianscnectede 221,000,000 f., or 32 “ 2,029,688 f. a“ or22 
55 other places,......... 225,000,000 f., or 33“ 3,290,649 f. nh or35 

The result of a comparison with the . preceding year is, for the port of 
Marseilles, an increase in value of 25,000,000 francs, and in weight, of 
299,810 metrical quintals; for the port-of Havre, a decrease in value of 
6,000,000 francs, and in weight of 137,491 metrical quintals. 

At Lyons, Paris, Boulogne, Calais, Strasburg and Toulouse, the weight 
of goods received in storage has been greater than in 1842. The result 
is the contrary at Bordeaux, Nantes, Rouen, Dunkirk, Bayonne, Metz and 
Orleans. 

Premiums.—Of the goods exported, which have the benefit of a pre- 
mium, there has been an increase in refined sugar, soaps, cotton stuffs, 
tanned and curried hides, and woollens. The comparison with the year 
1842, of all other goods, show pretty perceptible decreases. 

The sums paid for premiums amount altogether to 12,697,978 francs. 
The premiums relative to encouragement accorded to the fisheries, not 
by-paid at the custom houses, are not included in this sum; they belong 
to the department of commerce. They have thus exceeded by 10 per 
cent the disbursement made for this purpose in 1842. 

Cop AND WHALE FISHERIES.—The returns with regard to the fisheries 
report a quantity of 453,870 metrical quintals. 
Cods,..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscesse 405,816 nett gain. 
Sperm oil and whalebone,....seceeseceeesceese 84,054 “ 

The comparison with the returns of the preceding year shows an in- 
crease of 5 per cent in favor of 1843, 

The quantity of cods re-exported with premiums, amounted to 98,986 
metrical quintals. In 1842 they only amounted to 78,229 metrical quin- 
tals, and the average quantity for the last five years was 76,088 metrical 

uintals, 
. The part of the French colonies in the whole of cods re-exported from 
the metropolis has been 60,148 metrical quintals, or 61 per cent. 

The whole amount of duties collected, amounts to 209,000,000 francs, 
to wit : 





* Marseilles—Grains, 1,620,139 metrical quintals ; other goods, 2,455,816 f. nett gain. 
+ Havre — “* 15,479 ” ” 2,014,209f. « 


VOL. XIII.—NO. I. 3 
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Duties on imports,.......+++++++ 144,000,000 francs, or 69 per cent. 
“ on exports, navigation, &c., 7,000,000 francs, or 3 “ 
Consumption tax on salts,......-- 58,000,000 francs, or 28“ 


100 _* 

The increase is almost 6,000,000 francs, and lies in the import duties, 
almost entirely on the grains. 

Colonial and foreign sugars, cotton, olive oil, spun flax and hemp, metal 
casts, iron and lead, have also contributed to increase the receipts. 

The goods on which the receipt of duties have decreased, are princi- 
pally coffee, wools, pit coal, flax and hemp stufis, cattle, oleaginous fruits, 
and tallow. 

The consumption tax on salts has produced 1,000,000 francs less than 
in 1842. The duties on exports, navigation, &c., have varied but little. 

The collections received at the principal custom-houses, are in the fol- 
lowing proportions :— 

Marseilles,.....ccecsceseeeesees 37,000,000 francs, or 18 per cent. 
TABU 0 ino sks chinccvccdeccvcces MOOG ~ .-4*-BWe-* 
Paris, (goods stored here)..-..++-- 18,000,000 “ “ 8 & 
emesis cccvnccedcccccsaccses) 1PM. “* * %.* 
NGS). cc ccccsoccccecesecseccces 19,000,000: * * 48 
Datakirk,..:.ccvcsccccsvcssevesss § B000000 “ 4.4 
Nod hoo eb a den tavic ceswcen CERI: % °* 8 
Other custom-houses,......2++e++- 87,000,000 “ “42 «& 


209,000,000 “ “100 * 


Apvance or NavicaTion.—When, in fine, we review the advance of 
navigation, considered with respect to the number and tonnage of vessels, 
we shall see on reference to tables, 

Ist. That maritime navigation has, in 1843, employed (as well for im- 
ports as exports) 27,996 vessels,* measuring altogether 3,247,000 tons ; 
that is, 372 vessels, and 108,000 tons more than in 1842. 

2d. That this navigation has been shared between the French marine 
and the foreign marine in the following proportions :— 





Number of Vessels. Tonnage. 
French Vessels, 11,431, or 41 percent. 1,205,000, or 38 per cent. 
Foreign Vessels, 16,655, “ 59 * 2,042,000, or 62“ 


3d. That the advance in navigation has favored the French marine the 
most, which has increased in 1843, 6 percent more than in the preceding 
year, on the whole number of vessels, and on tonnage; whilst the foreign 
marine has decreased 2 per cent as to the number of vessels, but still in- 
creased with regard to tonnage, 2 per cent. 

4th. That the sailing vessels have been 22,307 in number, measuring 
2,599,000 tons; and the steam vessels 5,689'in number, and capable of 
containing 648,000 tons. 

5th. That in the navigation by steam, the French vessels have num- 
bered 1,583, and measured 208,000 tons; and the foreign marine, 4,106 
vessels, and 440,000 tons; that is, 78 vessels and 10,000 tons more of the 
first than in 1842, and 421 vessels and 47,000 tons more of the second. 





* The number of voyages made by vessels in maritime navigation, is 27,996; this 
does not include the vessels in the East. 
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We annex from the official report, tabular statements of the French ex- 
port and import trade with the United States, Mexico and Texas, as fol- 


lows :— 


Exports From France To tHE Unirep States. 
General Commerce. 
For. Goods exp'd i oe 1843, 


Names of articles. 


Silk goods,.........00+e000 


ee Sulinivenes 

Cotton goods,... 

Colored silks,... 

Rabbit, hare, and beaver furs,. 

Manufactured skins, 

Ground and unground Mad- 
der, 

Mercery, or made-up silk, 


Cambric, lawn, and lace, 

General utensils,................6+ 

Straw carpeting, and straw in 
bundles, 


Flax & hemp goods, etc.,.. kilog. 
Millinery goods,...... hee cca’ value 
AE ee 5 


Pasteboard, paper, books, ete.,., 
Clock and watch machinery, 


Gotan of tartar,.....6.s.....cc.008s 
UL so edisivecescccesecdces 
Py ssh de teinnddenceeictscs 
Phosphoric acid,.............2..000e 
Manufactured cork,...........+.+- 
it iene ich cn caesnc abscesses 
Different articles of Parisian in- 


Wrought metals, 
Prepared skins, 
Toys and playthings, 
F laxseed, 


Prepared medicines,....... kilog. 
RN ssid se ulinensadena sini 
Felt, silk, and other hats, . value 
Capsules for priming, kilog. 
cat seicn dcihcipd nck bobbie 
MN ivi dna cue onisscid value 
Volatile oils,.... ..kilog. 
Wools,....... =P sede Sree ca 
Gold, silver-ware, and jewelry,. 

Sulphur, 

Classical instruments, value 
Unprepared peltries,.............. 
Other articles, 


Quanti 
428, 906 
581,752 
212,314 
31,425 
71,401 
65,394 


2,050,787 
241,639 
5,481,787 


421,294 
95,804 
173,750 


199,311 
210,984 
529,488 
173,481 
6,238 
85,592 
398,913 


24,010 
86,642 
37,105 
37,843 
244,996 
59,376 
23,835 
129,851 


atue, 
f. 49,878,251 
10,659,165 
4,158,948 
3,080,375 
2,856,040 
2,488,016 


2,050,787 
2,044,402 
2,017,473 


1,395,174 
1,347,318 
999,160 


940,114 
941,988 
814,889 
790,824 
716,200 
670,628 
652,432 


592,620 
380,622 
369,222 
351,021 
346,962 
311,900 
256,776 
239,347 


215,580 
213,249 
200,615 
190,051 
183,747 
178,128 
177,155 
170,915 
159,410 
147,480 
138,060 
128,370 
127,000 
122,812 
107,835 
107,031 
103,803 
101,036 

2,532,768 


f. 96,639,059 


Special Commerce. 

For. Goods exp'd in 1843. 
Quantity. Value 

278,463 f. 32,416,390 
552,807 9,833,780 
165,653 2,954,920 
490 46,550 
1,250 50,000 
65,331 2,486,280 


2,050,787 2,050,787 
232,029 1,919,126 
5,445,552 1,989,686 


1,312,253 
1,197,851 
731,560 


57,760 
940,179 
482,008 
753,061 

9,714 
670,453 
576,601 


41,429 

1,412 

226,095 

20,520 

346,962 

311,900 

73,623 

398, 913 239,347 


24,010 215,580 
85,873 
32,693 
36,328 


119, 160 
59,100 


1,953,488 


f. 65,807,804 
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Imports FROM THE Unitep STATEs INTO FRANCE. 


Names of articles. 


ine, 
‘Tobacco, in leaves,... ; 
Raw tallow —_— lard,.. 
Rice,... mee sietinsnn's sib 
Raw shins... hs cheaibaiiecistnsn r 
Potash, 
Thin oak planks, pieces 
Lead ore,.. «+e skilog. 
Unprepared whalebone,. asenasteield 
Dye-wood cited 


Manufactured "tobacco,. 


Pure copper,... 
Pearl barley, 
Spermaceti,.. 


— (dried pitch,)... 
Porcelain, 


Exotic rosin, (copal rosin,)...... . 
Hops, 

Furniture woods, .............:00000 
BB ines oss con ceiigs vhighhn esse glen 
Other articles,............ piécnewabiee 


Genera ComMERCE. Sreciat Commerce. 
For. Goods imp gh 1843. For. on consumed i - "43. 


Quantity. 
65,942,990 £.118 697,382 56, 134, 309 f.101 ‘042, 116 
16,128,145 37,094,734 12,623,540 29,034,142 
7,352,694 4,043, ‘982 5,713, ‘597 3,142 ‘478 
6,851,432 2,503,730 6,343,433 2'300,629 
1,530,182 1,869,434 1,334,610 1,544,307 
2,821,175 1,692,705 2,341,454 1,404,872 
4,497,340 1,465,339 3,961,830 
2,221,665 999,749 2,174,525 
217,117 759,909 142,308 
1,578,311 315,663 467,200 
47,199 302,074 1,130 
691,207 248,834 562,627 
118,781 237,889 124,780 
328,736 230,115 16,383 
7,021 228,630 7,621 
229,930 206,937 101,561 
237,990 202,292 26,087 
95,513 191,026 91,552 
9,500 190,000 8,718 
109,135 179,133 93,087 
179,082 179,082 145,131 
493,697 172,711 111,151 
1,611,926 161,193 1,883,373 
154,614 11,893 
150,000 296 
143,754 271 
141,888 
121,152 
119,222 
97,272 
95,249 
1,431,990 


-» £.174,627,684 


205,641 


creeee f, 144,259,471 


Exports From France to Mexico. 


i Names of articles. 


Silk goods,.... —_ 
Cotton goods,... estan semomeeeesecbaee 
Woollens,.... 

Paper, booke, “and engravings,.. “ 
Crockery, glass-ware, and crys- 


Sm, or made-up silk, alg 
Arms, ... i Sere 
Wronght metals,. 


Flax and hemp goods, 

Gold and silver ware, jewelry,. 
Cotton, (spun,) 

Brandy and liquors, 

Other articles,........ 


tase chesck bdataveceess 


Specta, ComMERcE. 
French goods ex 
during year 1843. 
Value 


Quantity. 
16,844 ff. 2,027,540 
60,478 1,113,833 
44,637 1,074,941 
710,078 


197,607 
671,833 
684,140 
570,882 
50,886 
275,471 
206,017 
5,130 
103,454 
132,408 
37,143 
159,049 
1,465,969 


f. 9,294,774 


GENERAL COMMERCE. 
Fr. and foreign goods 
exported during 1843. 

Quantity. Value. 
24,96 f, 3,001,820 
77,961 1,575,251 
46,337 1,122,531 

198,215 713,105 


703,748 
689,400 
654,874 
393,786 
278,233 
206,017 
192,942 
184,618 
167,204 
164,507 
160,352 
1,735,869 


f. 11,944,257 
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Euports into France rrom Mexico. 


GuneraL ComMERCE. Spectra, CoMMERCE. 
Names of articles. For. goods imp'd in 1843. For. goods consumed in '43. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Cochineal,.............0.0.065 kilog. 93,95 f. 2,818,710 98,854 f. 2,905,632 
BUD COPD 56. sccce sc ercccvccsecs - 885,231 1,770,462 339,057 678,114 
Vanilla, ..... BER let LOU PE ene 4,319: 1,079,750 2,321 580,250 
Dye-wo0ds,.......0..eseececeeseeeee 3,244,460 648,892 3,763,845 752,769 
Raw sking,............. AOR as ae 214,437 361,134 133,288 215,066 
Sarsaparilla root,...... A ae St 26,893 80,679 22,550 67,650 
Jalap root,.......... re ans Fe 16,533 52,906 5,064 16,205 
Ns allie Pidabidis sicdniiae's sadsee’ 36,909 31,373 5,179 4,402 
IN iin kg cickadaessssneine.. ct maskin TEE hn anew 57,141 
INI oa c shoes hsesanceece Pease ta ok i Seekieet | cease f. 5,337,229 

Exrorts From France Tro Texas. 

General utensils,............ WN i ae ae f. 195150 25,630 f. 19,150 
Wines, ......... Dente Lenieneen litres 25,630 12,053 7,546 12,053 
Brandy and liquors,............... 7,540 8,006 4,397 8,006 
Refined sugar,.............. kilog. 4,579 oo ne 5,255 
Other articles,............e00 ee et te ) | a er 18,587 








Roos ln ccahiuacsies tA ia ale eee te f. 73,564 63,051 
Imports INTO FRANCE FROM Texas. 

Cotton wool,............6+5+ kilog. 35,484 f. 63,871 35 f. 63 

ees acces saecc'nsala 10,394 11,404 10,394 11,404 

Other articles,...... Ro oer ebteat ) chess Dee cee 1,779 

| ROPE are eee 6 WIE cas. f. 13,246 





Art. III.—COMMERCE WITH SPAIN. 


Tue prohibitory system of Spain excludes almost all the staple articles 
of the United States, so that the commerce between the two countries, at 
Cadiz, is reduced to the import of a few cargoes of staves, and export of 
salt ; for which latter article vessels generally arrive there in ballast, 
after delivering their outward cargoes at the ports of France, Belgium, 
Holland, &c. The proceeds of the sales of staves are usually sent from 
Cadiz to Malaga, to pay, in part, for dried fruit required in the United 
States. During the year 1843, four American vessels, from New Orleans, 
with 1,583 hogsheads of tobacco for the Spanish government, touched at 
Cadiz for orders, and proceeded to Gibraltar to land their cargoes; the 
contracters preferring this cautious mode of obtaining payment at that 
place, according to the delivery of the articles.* 

Salt, as elaborated at Cadiz, requires but little skill. The salt ponds 
formed on the low land round the bay, are flooded with a few inches of 
sea-water, at the height of spring tides, in the months of June and July, 
and the action of the sun, by evaporation, soon creates a crust of salt, 
which is raked off, and placed on the neighboring banks to drain, where 
it remains in heaps and exposed to the weather till exported, for its low 
price will not afford the cost of a covering. ‘The loss is consequently 
great, averaging one-sixth part. The salt produced by the strongest sun, 
and eastern winds, at midsummer, is the coarsest, whitest, and most suit- 





* Letter of Alexander Burton, Esq., United States Consul at Cadiz. 
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able for the United States and the north of Europe; but the small grain 
is preferred for the fisheries of New Foundland. For five years, ending 
in 1839, the exports averaged each year 25,250 lasts, or 1,818,000 
bushels, of which 354,000 bushels were shipped for Iiew Foundland, 
370,000 bushels for the United States, and 1,096,000 bushels for the Bal. 
tic and elsewhere, From 1839 to 1643, inclusive, the exportation of salt, 
from Cadiz to foreign countries, has increased 60 per cent, beyond the 
amount stated, and in proportion for the destinations mentioned. The 
present year’s supply is about 42,000 lasts, or 3,024,000 bushels. The 
price of salt is not fixed by the Spanish government, but depends upon the 
quantity on hand, and the demand at the time, and ranges from about four 
cents per bushel for new salt, in the summer, to five cents for the old, the 
following spring—averaging, the year through, about four and a half cents 
per bushel, delivered alongside of vessels, where crews measure it at the 
time of loading. Foreign vessels arriving,at Cadiz, in ballast, and taking 
salt, are exempt from tonnage duty of five cents per ton, which those with 
cargoes pay. The other charges, for pilotage, anchorage, light-house, 
and health office, in a vessel of three hundred tons, amount to about $50. 
Discharging of ballast costs about 25 cents per ton. Vessels without bills 
of health are subject to a fine of $55. 

Salt can be sold only wholesale by individuals, and solely for exporta- 
tion to foreign countries. Inthe months of September, October, November 
and December, 1842, the exports of salt, from Cadiz tothe United States, 
was 185,684 bushels. The price of salt, at that time, was five cents per 
bushel ; and from June to August, of 1843, the number of bushels ex- 
ported to the United States was 459,144—ranging from four and a half 
to four and three-quarter cents per bushel. The retail of salt throughout 
the Spanish colonies is a monopoly of the government, and is at present 
farmed out. ‘The fixed price of sale for this article for consumption 
in Spain differs according to the distance from sea. In Andulusia, it is 
equal to $2 75 per hundred pounds weight. 

Excuance.—Between Cadiz and the United States there is no regular 
exchange. Bills on the United States are rarely negotiated at Cadiz ; 
and in the few instances known to our consul at Cadiz, the rate has been 
at about the average of 8 per cent loss to the biil. Payments for exports 
of Spanish produce, when not made in cash, as customary, are generally 
by bills on England. The rate of exchange, in 1843, averaged fifty pence 
sterling per Spanish or American dollar. ‘This rate, taken in connection 
with the exchange in the United States on England, of 8 per cent pre- 
mium, or four hundred and eighty cents per pound sterling, gives the 
average of one hundred cents of the United States for a Spanish dollar. 

Capiz RATRS OF WAGES.—Ship-carpenters, caulkers, coopers, plumbers, 
sailmakers, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, blockmakers, cutlers and armorers, 
75 to 90 cents per day; shoemakers, tailors, glaziers and weavers, 40 to 
50 cents per day ; house-carpenters, painters, bookbinders, plasterers and 
masons, 50 to 70 cents per day; tanners, curriers, hatters and printers, 
60 to 70 cents per day. All the above persons subsist themselves. Vine. 
dressers, gardeners, mason’s laborers, stone-hewers and sawyers, 30 to 40 
cents per day ; field-laborers, 20 to 30 cents per day ; laborers on board 
of vessels, 75 cents per day. Men house servants, $3 to $8 per month ; 
women do., $2 to $5 per month, and maintained; seamen, $10 to $12 
per month. 
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The produce and manufactures of Spain are, by the present tariff of 
that country, exempt from export duty, save a very few articles of no con- 
sequence, except the following :—Old bronze, in bells, cannon, &c., pays 
75 cents per quintal, in Spanish vessels, and one-third more under foreign 
flags; mineral of copper, or mixed with iron, 20 cents per quintal ; alco. 
hol, 20 cents per quintal ; lead, 20 cents per quintal ; arkwood, in sheets, 
30 cents per quintal ; wool, of rabbits and hares, five cents per pound. 

Staves were the only article imported from the United States, and 
landed at Cadiz, for the year ending with August, 1843, and estimated at 
686,000. The duty payable thereon, by the tariff of November, 1841, is, 
under the Spanish flag, 14 per cent, on 1,000 staves, valued at $50, and 
two-thirds additional as a consumption duty. Under foreign flags, there 
is an increase of one-fourth of these sums. The products and manufac- 
tures of Spain are subject to the royal duty, called “alcabula,” which is 
four per cent on their value, whether in a crude state, or partially, or 
completely manufacutured ; and this duty is payable as often as the article 
is sold, and transferred ; consequently, sales are frequently kept private, 
to avoid the tax. Other additional and low duties, under various names, 
but about equal to four per cent, are also assessed on articles required 
for consumption, as wine, Vinegar, oil, candles, and fresh meats of all 
kinds. Wheat, Indian corn, barley, beans, &c., pay a fixed duty of two 
cents, nearly, per hundred pounds weight. In general, the taxes on pro- 
duce and manufactures, in Spain, under various names, are supposed to 
amount to the value of the former tithes, now abolished under that name, 
rm a contribution is assessed for the support of public worship and the 
clergy. 

Insurance on American vessels and cargoes is, in general, effected in 
the United States, and very rarely in Spain. Insurance for Spanish ac- 
count is usually made in England, France, or the United States. The 
premium of insurance at Cadiz, by Spanish vessels, to or from that port, 
is as follows:—-To South American ports, on the Atlantic, 1# per cent, 
and to ports on the Pacific, 3 to 31 per cent; India and China, 4 to 4} 
per cent; Cuba, 2 to 2 per cent; Gulf of Mexico, 24 to 34 per cent ; 
England and France, 2 per cent ; North of Europe and the Baltic, 23 to 
34 per cent ; Constantinople and Black sea, 44 to 5 per cent ; and from 
Cadiz to the United States, 12 per cent. 

Freight on wine, from Cadiz to the United States, is about $8, and 5 
per cent primage per tun of two pipes, and in that proportion for an equal 
bulk of other merchandise. Salt is generally shipped on the vessel’s ac- 
count, and not on freight. American vessels, after delivering their out- 
ward cargoes of cotton, &c., at northern European ports, go to Cadiz in 
ballast, to load salt for owners’ account, and any gain thereon is consider- 
ed as the freight. ‘The commission is generally 3 per cent on purchase 
and shipment of salt. On other merchandise, 24 per cent, and 4 to 1 per 
cent brokerage. ‘The commission at Cadiz on sales of imports, is 24 per 
cent, and brokerage 4 to 1 per cent. 

The following table, derived from the report of George Read, Esq., 
United States Consul at Malaga, Spain, in answer to a resolution of the 
House of Representatives, of March 3, 1843, shows the principal articles 
of export from Malaga to the United States, and the wholesale and retail 
prices of the same, at the port of Malaga. 
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Prices. 

Exports to U. States. Wholesale. Retail.- 
Malaga wine, sweet and dry, (Sp. white,)... 14 a 16 cents per gall. 5 cents per bottle. 
Bunch Muscatel raisins, in boxes,............. 3% cents per Ib. 2 cents per lb. 
Bloom raisins, in boxes, 2 cents per lb. 1 6-10 cts. per Ib. 

or sun raisins, in casks,..........+«.. . 15-6 cents per Ib. 14 2 cts. per lb: 
Grapes, green, in kegs and jars,............... 8 cents per lb.. 2 a 3 cts. per lb. 
I i snamnviipeercatin LRA RE RAGE $1 50a G9 perM. 2 ° 20 lemons for 

cent. 
Soft shelled almonds,,................0e:0e008e08. 5 cents per Ib. Not used. 
Jordan almonds, shelled, in boxes, 21} a 24 cents per Ib. 25 ets. per Ib. 
Figs,.in drums and boxes,..........+++...+00.. 24a 34-cents perlb.. 14 2 ets, per lb. 
Olive oil,.in casks, 62 a 7U cts. per gall. 70 a 80 cts. p. gal. 
Saffron, from Murciay...........000.seeceeeseeee 7 a BLO per Ib. 60 cts. per oz. 
MING MON Sy canbe as occas Sb ddapecdees s ches cose 74 a 8 cents per lb. 8 a9 cts. per lb. 
Lead, in pigs,...... Weeden duties shdticetien . 3% cents per lb. 5 cts. per lb. 
PM MNOE ass esisiasisind siecismnbbvameu eos sivean 30 cents each. 35 a 40-cts. each. 
Matting, from Alicante,.........0s0.s+e00006 3 50 a @4 per bale 15a 20-c. per yd. 

of 48 yards. 


The rates of insurance on exports to the United States, from Malaga, 
varies from 1} to 2 per cent. The freight is $5 a $6 per ton, of 8 quarter 
casks, or 80 boxes, &c. Malaga business is not done on a commission. 
Produce “ put on board” at a “ value,” all charges included, and the profit 
may be 2-or 10 percent. Produce is paid for in cash, as it comes from 
the country. 

We subjoin the remarks of Mr. Read, appended to the above table of 
exports and prices, as follows :— 


The commercial business of Malaga, i: its customs, is one peculiar to itself, 
and differing much in its usages from that of the United States; consequently, 
the annexed table would present many anomalies, if unaccompanied by explana- 
tions. 

In the United States, the dealer in home produce, is generally what may be 
termed a factor, who sells an article orf commission for the account of the pro- 
ducer, or else he is a speculator on the variations of the market. Such is the 
flour dealer, who receives the article regularly made up and packed ready for 
exportation. 

t is different in Malaga. Take for instance wines; the skipper. may himself 
be either a grower, or may advance money to the grower for the expenses of 
cultivation, and dednct these advances, with interest, from the yield of the vin- 
tage, when delivered by the: grower into his stores. Then he becomes a manu- 
facturer of wines, which he may sell to others, or himself becomes a skipper to 
foreign or home markets, either on his own or on others’ account. In this last 
character of merchant, he must have his casks made, and gives the cooper staves, 
hoops, and cash for labor, taking the empty casks in payment.. These staves 
and hoops he may have imported as part returns for wines, or taken in exchange 
for them from his stores. As skipper, he invoices his adventure at what is called 
the market value, or shipping price, on board, all charges included, and com- 
prising the shipping merchant’s profit. 

Looking at the wholesale and retail prices in the columns, the value is that of 
the wine in store, as current in the market and ready for shipment or consump- 
tion—say 12 to 14 reals vellon per arrobe of 4 24-100 gallons, or equal to a medium 
of about 15 cents per gallon; 31 gallons to the quarter cask give $4 65 for the 
wine, which with $2 10 for cask and shipping expenses, leave about 80 cents on 
the quarter cask (value $7 50 per invoice) as remuneration for outlay, and in- 
terest of capital, store-rent, commissions, &c. The same individual is sometimes 
the retai er also, and will sell a measure for 5 cents, equal to the contents of a 
black bottle. 

In raisins, the wholesale price above, necessarily comprises the package or 
box in which they must always be packed, (if Muscatels,) and brought from the 
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ones of course, enhancing the price. Those retailed by the pound are not 
usually of the better qualites; and, therefore, if the fruit be retailed at a price, 
together, with the empty package (which may serve again) at any thing about 
the wholesale price of good fruit, it is quite as much as is sought for. 

Of grapes, it will be observed, that the wholesale price is three or four times 
greater than the retail, which certainly would appear to be an anomaly. The 

lanation is this ; the grape of export is the only one disposed of by wholesale ; 
it is considered inferior to all others used for daily consumption; the wholesale 
price above, consequently includes all the cost of preparation and packing for 
shipment: but as it is the only kind that can be preserved over a few days after 
being pulled, it is worth for that reason, when fresh, sometimes quadruple an 
other grape that will not keep, of which the consumption is very great as food. 
Tn another light, however, this grape, as it keeps so long, is sometimes hung up 
in bunches to the rafters of the houses in the vineyard men until Christmas, when 
it is retailed at the market at about 5 cents per pound. 

Figs must always be put up and pressed when newly dried; they have varied 
during the year but very little; they are not consumed at that time, nor indeed 
are raisins, not being considered wholesome until they have undergone a fer- 
mentation after the leaf of the tree falls. The same with raisins, and when any 
decay takes place, it is about the time the leaves fall from the vine, or when the 
sap rises again in the spring. The dried fruit is eaten when there ‘is mone green, 
and vegetables are scarce. The common people live for very little, with the abun- 
dance of fruit of the country ; 


EE I i is cnavhnndenensetinonsne Otboncomacemnaa cedisvaxguighaveenons 4 cent. 
EE UMM USL. Ss iidss ccbnksadsadins missense viperaccemecensquesemirerecscresce . SER TT 
age bdnsnnthicdbbedddtes iatnaisVieesacSides oie vebticcndbescodiidnacee °° Me™ 
make a very wholesome breakfast for a carpenter, at.......0..csecserseseeseerneree 34. “ 


This class of people drink water, and very little wine. 

The internal taxes and imposts are generally farmed out to contractors, who 
take upon themselves the collection of that part of the revenue. Home produce 
pays nothing when exported; but as all kinds for this purpose must come within 
the city, it was usual for the mercantile community to give bonds to export what 
they introduce into the town, and to pay the gate dues (derechos de consumo) 
on what fell short in their exports. To ascertain this difference, accounts were 
kept with each merchant, charging him with all that came through the gates in his 
name, and crediting his permits of export. As this, however, is a country where 
the evasion of revenue and contraband practices of every shade and color, kind, 
and description, are universally prevalent, it was arranged between the chamber 
of commerce and the contractors to fix a modicum duty on every thing that came 
through the gates, and thus do away with an extensive establishment of account- 
ability, and a heavy corps of guards on one side, and their vexatious interference 
on the other, besides the annoyances of liquidations, &c. &c. These: internal 
taxes were thus reduced to a mere nothing, so as really not to be taken into con- 
sideration against the consumer, while the aggregate remained important to the 
contractor. All the fruits enter in small parcels from the country at a time, and 
the amount to be paid is so small as not to be sought to be evaded, while the ar- 
rangement was adopted on a principle which prevented the demoralizing effects 
of the eternal hankering after smuggling and defraudation. An example or two 
will show the operation of the modicum duty. Wines formerly paid 20 cents the 
arrobe of 44‘ gallons, or nearly 5 centsa gallon. By the arrangement, all the new 
must, when it enters the city, pay 4 maravedis, or 4 cent the arrobe, or 2-17 of 
acent the gallon. Olive oil paid 35 cents the arrobe, of 34 gallons, and by the 
arrangement 8 maravedis the arrobe, or 7-20 of a cent per gallon. Raisins, grapes, 
almonds, about 4 of a cent per arrobe of 25 Ibs. 7.0z. Oranges and lemons on 
the same scale ; an amount so insignificant as to be no account to the consumer. 
The same is the case with soap. Barilla never paid gate dues, while the modi- 
cum on oil does not increase the price of soap more than 3 cents per 100 pounds 
to the consumer. 
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There is no regular course of exchange between Malaga and the United 
States ; and the great difficulty is to place funds in Malaga, without loss, 


through indirect channels. Spain, as we have before remarked, consumes - 


no produce of the United States, except staves, a little cotton and tobacco, 
most of which is smuggled through Gibraltar. 

Mercantile clerks, at Malaga, receive $20 per month, on an average ; 
storemen, with constant employment, 40 to 50 cents per day; day la- 
borers, in warehouses, 35 to 40 cents per day ; women, picking fruits, 20 
cents per day. 

The exports from Catalonia, part of Turragonia, are principally red 
wine, which is worth there about $7 per cask. All goods brought from 
the United States in Spanish bottoms, pay less duty considerably ; and 
this is the reason of American vessels being prejudiced in bringing their 
own produce. 





Arr. IV. -COMMERCE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Aw inquiry into the early history of New York will show that it had its 
origin in commercial interests ; and that, in this respect, it differed mate- 
rially from the New England, and other colonies, where the first settlers 
sought a refuge from religious and political persecution. The island of 
Manhattan, and its vicinity, were occupied by a commercial company, 
with a view to trade; and the subsequent growth and prosperity of this 
city is to be attributed to the influence of commmerce, aided by those 
branches of industry which her favorable position for trade have attracted 
hither. 

The fur trade, with the Indians, was the principal object and employ- 
ment of the Dutch, who came to this continent during the seventeenth 
century ; and, in 1635, we find the number of skins, returned to Holland 
by the Fur Company, was 14,891 beavers, and 1,413 otters—of the total 
value of 134,925 guilders. 

The trade with the Dutch colonies of Curucoa and Guyana, the West 
Indies and Africa, soon after commenced. From 1673 to 1688, the prin- 
cipal occupation of the inhabitants, was the manufacturing, or bolting, of 
flour and meal, and the baking of bread ; for which the city for some time 
had a monopoly. A petition, presented to the Common Council, in 1692, 
states that “the bolting of flour and baking of bread hath been, and is, the 
chief support of the trade and traffic of this city, and maintenance of its 
inhabitants of all degrees. It hath, for many years past, been an ancient 
usage.” At that time, the flour made here, was in the highest estimation 
of any produced in America. 

Afier the English took possession of the colony, the trade of the city 
rapidly increased. Edmund Burke, in his work on America, published in 
1757, says: “The city of New York contains upwards of 2,000 houses, 
and above 12,000 inhabitants, the descendants of Dutch and English. It 
is well and commodiously built, extending a mile in length, and about 
half that breadth, and has a very good aspect from the sea; but it is by 
no means properly fortified. The town has a very flourishing trade, and in 
which great profits are made. The merchants are wealthy, and the peo- 
ple, in general, most comfortably provided for, and with a moderate labor. 
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From the year 1749 to 1750, 232 vessels have been entered in this port, 
and 286 cleared outwards. In these vessels, were shipped 6,731 tons of 
provisions, chiefly flour, and a vast quantity of grain, of which I have no 
particular account. In the year 1755, the export of flaxseed to Ireland, 
amounted to 12,528 hogsheads. 

“Upon the river Hudson, about 150 miles from New York, is Albany, 
a town of not so much note for its number of houses or inhabitants, as for 
the great trade which is carried on with the Indians, and indeed, by con- 
nivance with the French, for the use of the same people. This trade 
takes off a great quantity of coarse woollen goods, also guns, hatchets, 
knives, hoes, kettles, powder and shot, besides several other articles.” 

In 1683, there were, belonging to the city, 3 barques, 3 brigantines, 26 
sloops, and 48 open boats. 

In 1769, the imports from Great Britain were £75,931 ; from the West 
Indies, £97,420 ; from South of Europe, £14,927; from Africa, £697. 
Total, £188,976 sterling, or $839,782. 


Comparison oF Exports rrom New York WITH THOSE OF THE WHOLE U. SrarTes. 


Years. New York. U. States Years. New York. U. States. 
1792,...... $2,535,790 $26,109,572 | 1890,...... $13,978,123 $94,115,925 
1793,...... 2,932,370 33,026,233 | 1805,...... 23,482,943 101,536,963 
1794,...... 5,442,183 47,989,472 | 1810,...... 17,242,330 61,316,833 
1795,...... 10,301,182 67,064,097 | 1816,...... 13,946,598 87,671,569 
1799,...... 17,262,729 70,971,780 | 1820,...... 11,769,511 69,691,669 
Amount or Duties on Mercuanpise Imrortep into New York. 

PPC e i sive ebicksadevnceelecaes Le 2) | SRNR pA pc Lt <a $5,223,696 
STE india p45 Seas edaesinse FG 1 i oo cscdidecascccasndiceentee 10,785,354 
BUM eracbinbeceibies vo sttaeww BTL FSO VEER pecvas cece corseceses 5,487,974 
PONS ii his WVisk scdapacecsaccece 3,611,588 





The following table shows the value of imports and exports, (domestic 
and foreign,) into and from the port of New York, in each year, from 1821 
to 1844, inclusive ; also, the amount of duties paid on the imports :— 


Imports anp Exports or THe City or New York, From 1821 ro 1844, rncLusiveE. 


Imports from 
for. countries. 
$36,021,012 


33,912;453 
30,601,455 
37,785,147 
50,024,973 
34,728,664 
41,441,832 
39,117,016 
34,972,493 
38,656,064 
57,291,727 
50,995,924 
56,527,976 
72,224,390 
89,304,108 


118,886,194 


68,374,558 
77,214,729 
97,078,687 
56,845,924 
75,268,015 
52,415,555 
50,036,667 
75,749,220 





Amount of 
dunt, on imp. 
$7,243,542 

9,941,702 
9,022,435 

11,178,139 
15,752,100 

11,525,862 
13,217,695 
13,745,147 

13,052,676 
15,012,553 
20,096,136 
15,070,124 
13,039,181 
10,183,152 
14,468,116 
17,114,305 

9,487,598 
10,494,055 
13,970,332 

7,537,441 
10,993,899 
10,013,122 
11,300,407 
21,457,830 





Dom. prod. and 
manuf. exp'd. 


$8, 102,022 

9,228,631 
11,526,632 
11,652,050 
19,257,749 
10,743,846 
13,301,222 
12,272,078 
10,509,481 
11,814,926 
15,053,571 
11,941,697 
13,941,689 
12.090, 142 
90,373,343 
18,377,691 
13,601,110 
15,340,937 
24,673,936 
19,635,226 
92,840,315 
17,556,294 
17,835,738 
26,400,860 





For’n mdze. 
exported. 
$4,022,143 

6,177,063 
9,563,064 
10,652,050 
14,774,530 
8,693,383 
11,312,813 
9,863,499 
7,100,119 
5,851,698 
11,089,148 
10,850,902 
10,782,014 
10,105,919 
8,662,412 
9,077,532 
9,933,500 
6,841,311 
11,988,787 
10,551,244 
7,891,204 
5,533,905 
5,604,588 
8,227,510 





Total 
exports. 


$12,124,645 


15,405,694 
21,089.696 
22,399,362 
34,032,279 
19,437,229 
24,614,035 
22,135,487 
17,609,600 
17,666,624 
26,142,719 
22,792,599 
24,723,903 
22,196,061 
29,035,755 
27,455,223 
23.534,610 
22,182,248 
36,662,223 
30,186,470 
30,731,519 
23,090,199 
23,440,326 
34,628,440 
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We give below a tabular statement of the amount of tonnage entered 
and cleared the port of New York, from foreign ports, in each year, from 
1821 to 1844, a period of twenty-four years, distinguishing the foreign 
from the American :— 


Amount or Tonnace enTERED THE Crry or New York FROM, AND THE AMOUNT CLEARED 
vHE Port or New York For, .Foreien Ports. 


EnrTerep. CLEARED. 
Years. American. _ Foreign. Total. American. _ Foreign. Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1821,...... 155,723 16,240 171,963 143,741 10,731 154,472 
_ 203,082 23,707 226,790 158,970 21,253 180,223 
7823,...... 204,308 22,481 226,789 196,189 21,013 217,202 
1824,...... 206,080 16,689 253,769 218,480 15,451 233,931 
1825,...... 259,524 20,655 280,179 245,512 17,919" 263,431 
1826,...... 246,174 28,832 274,997 213,234 19,232 232,466 
ee 255,276 37,956 292,872 223,224 33,339 256,563 
Pe iviisece 236,308 39,368 275,677 207,124 41,143 248,267 
1829,...... 255,691 25,820 281,512 200,768 25,433 226,201 
1830....... 280,918 33,797 314,715 209,599 33,686 243,285 
1831,...... 274,237 62,772 337,009 234,469 59,706 294,235 
1832,...... 295,293 106,425 401,718 221,687 94,433 316,120 
1833,...... 320,083 110,835 439,918 239,415 102,112 341,527 
1834,...... 352,225 92,679 444,904 235,768 90,108 325,876 
1835,...... 373,465 90,999 464,464 289,552 . 80,038 369,590 
1836,...... 407,095 149,634 556,730 271,746 133,211 404,957 
1837,...... 368,011 171,360 539,372 248,786 157,173 405,959 
1838,:..... 377,563 91,326 468,890 268,887 87,767 356,654 
1839,...... 422,349 142,985 565,335 331,590: 132,757 464,347 
1840,...... 409,458 118,136 527,594 275,393 117,204 392,597 
1841,...... 423,952 125,073 549,045 296,843 110,482 407,325 
1842,...... 406,623 148,691 555,315 300,738 151,151 451,889 
a eased 385,124 106,370 491,494 301,678 96,449 398,127 

Teaneeen NED NGTTItie esoo p m WaE t PR amaE Teer a mane <1! AU. pee tee Oe 


According to the census of 1840, there were 417 commercial houses, 
engaged in foreign trade, and 918. commission houses, with an aggre- 
gate capital of $45,941,200; 3,484 retail dry goods, groceries, and other 
stores, with a capital of $14,509,995 ; 61 lumber yards, and trade, with 
a capital of $731,500. The value of machinery manufactured amounted 
to $1,150,000, giving employment to 1,419 men; the value of hardware, 
cutlery, &c., amounted to $135,300, giving employment to 145 men; the 
value of precious metals manufactured amounted.to $889,460, giving 
employment to 492 men; other metals, $131,100, giving employment to 
848 men ; the value of granite, marble, &c., amounted to $263,850, giving 
employment to 332 men; the value of bricks and lime manufactued 
amounted to $27,000, giving employment to 18 men, the capital invested, 
$1,907,350; the value of manufactured cotton amounted to $150,700, 
giving employment to 290 men, capital invested, $61,300; the value of 
tobacco manufactured amounted to $187,700, giving employment to 902 
men, capital invested, $95,055 ; the value of hats, caps, bonnets, &c., 
manufactured, amounted to $1,159,446, giving employment to 1,361 per- 
sons, capital imvested, $444,300; the value of mixed manufactures 
amounted to $1,201,700, giving employment to 1,653 persons, capital 
invested, $507,050 ; there were 173 manufactories of leather, saddleries, 
&c., the value of manufactured products amounting to $1,522,156, capital 
invested, $526,330 ; there were 6,463,700 pounds of soap manufactured, 
2,003,400 pounds of candles, and 250,000 pounds of wax and sperm can- 
dles, giving employment to 229 men, capital invested, $277,600 ; 11 dis- 
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tilleries, manufacturing 2,973,278 gallons of liquor; 15 breweries, manu- 

facturing 1,205,495 gallons of ale, giving employment to 274 men, with 

an aggregate capital of $575,076 ; the value of medicinal drugs, paints, 

dyes, &c., manufactured, amounted to $225,050 ; turpentine and varnish, 

$161,360, giving employment to 293 men, with an aggregate capital of 
$648,650 ; there were 3 glass houses, and 4 glass cutting establishments, 

giving employment to 83 men, the manufactured products amounted to 

$123,671, capital invested, $42,500; 1 pottery, giving employment to 

12 men, manufactured products amounted to $14,000, capital invested, 

$3,000; 7 sugar refineries, the value of the manufactured products 

amounted to $385,000, confectionary, $246,242, giving employment to 
327 men, the aggreyate capital invested, $425,706 ; 1 paper mill, value 

of manufactured products, $25,000, all other manufactures of paper, play- 
ing cards, &c., $20,137, giving employment to 51 men, capital invested, 
$27,900 ; 113 printing offices, and 39 binderies, giving employment to 
2,029 men, capital invested, $1,285,320 ; 6 rope walks, the value of the 
manufactured products amounted to $92,600, giving employment to 6} 

men, capital invested, 9,800 ; 4 furnaces, giving employment, to 56 men, 

capital invested, $23,000 ; the value of musical instruments manufactured 
amounted to $214,031, giving employment to 281 men, capital invested, 
$338,400 ; the value of carriages and wagons manufactured amounted to 
$208,074, giving employment to 297 men, capital invested, $90,950; 6 
grist mills, and 8 saw mills, giving employment to 104 men, capital in- 
vested, $183,800; the value of ships and vessels built amounted to 
$354,000 ; the value of furniture manufactured, $916,675, giving em- 
ployment to 1,319 men, capital invested, $826,150 ; the number of houses 
erected in 1840, was 601, giving employment to 4,023 men, value of con- 
structing or building, $979,100 ; all other manufactures, not enumerated, 
$2,667,958, capital invested, $2,409,307. The cost of the raw materials 
used in the above manufacturing establishments, amounts to several mil- 
lions of dollars, and the manufactured products about double the value of 
the raw material. 

Foreign commerce, and internal trade, are the great elements in the 
prosperity of the city, for which its location presents unrivalled advan- 
tages. ‘The amount of shipping owned here in 1839, was 430,300 tons. 
The number of vessels entered from foreign ports, during the year ending 
September 30, 1839, was 2,138; the clearances were 1,680. The value 
of imports, during the same period, was $99,882,438; of exports, 
$33,268,099. The number of passengers arriving, during the same year, 
by shipboard, was 47,479. In 1831, the amount of revenue collected 
here was about $18,000,000 ; but, on account of the “compromise act,” 
as well as other causes, the amount collected at the present time is much 
less. For the third quarter of the year ending September 30, 1840, the 
amount was $2,398,058, and the whole amount for the same year did not 
probably exceed 8,000,000. A considerable improvement took place in 
the corresponding quarter of 1841, when the amount of duties received 
was $3,233,165. The entire receipts from customs in the United States, 
in the year 1838, were $16,158,800, or about $2,000,000 less than was 
paid by this city alone in 1831, The coasting and inland trade is not 
taken into the account in the foregoing statements. While the imports 
have diminished, the exports have increased, owing to the increased fa- 
cilities of communication with the interior, by railroads and canals. Im. 
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mense quantities of manufactured articles, and country produce, are 
brought down the canals to the Hudson, and transhipped on board of tow- 
boats and barges for the city. ‘The value of articles of country produce, 
brought to market, and consumed annually by the the inhabitants of the 
city, is estimated at $15,500,000. The number of wharves or piers for 
the use of the shipping, on the East river, is 60 ; on the Hudson, 53. The 
numerous packet ships, and most foreign vessels, lie in the East river. 
The amount of capital invested in marine insurance, is over $3,000,000, 
exclusive of companies for mutual assurance. There are 23 Fire Insurance 
Companies, with an aggregate capital of $6,000,000. The number of 
banks is 33, having a capital of about $12,000,000. There are 2 gas 
light companies, with a capital of $1,500,000. The Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company has a capital of $2,000,000, and the Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, a capital of $1,000,000. The rapid increase of the city 
in population, wealth, trade and commerce, during the last fifteen or twen- 
ty years, is attributable, for the most part, to the opening of the Erie canal, 
and other internal improvements. At the present moment, the tide of 
prosperity threatens to be checked by the superior enterprise of other 
cities on the seaboard, which are beginning to share in the advantages of 
those improvements, and thus to draw away much of the trade that flowed 
in this direction. Without great outlays of capital and enterprise, beyond 
what has been already made, New York must soon lose her proud pre- 
eminence among the cities of the Union, and add another example to the 
many the world has already seen, of the rapid decline of a commercial 
mart, by the operation of a decayed spirit of enterprise, and successful 
competition in other places. 


The city is divided into seventeen wards; each ward electing one 
alderman, one assistant. alderman, two assessors, one collector, &c. The 
following table shows the comparative population of the wards at different 
periods :— 

1825. 1830. 1835. 1840. 


9,929 11,331 10,380 10,629 

9,315 8,202 7,549 6,394 

10,201 9.599 10,884 11,581 

12,210 12,705 15,439 15,770 

15,093 17,722 18,495 19,159 

29,061 13,570 16,827 17,198 

14,192 15,873 21,481 22,982 

20,729 28,570 29,073 

22,810 20,618 24,795 

20,926 29,026 

17,052 

11,652 

Thirteenth,* ag 7,13 18,571 
Fourteenth,*.............66 29,235 
Fifteenth,t............00.. ‘ 17,755 
8 ee eee 22 273 
Seventeenth,§ 18,619 


RO aarpe cae rt 166,086 270,089 312,710 





* These two wards were constituted in 1826, the 13th being taken from the 10th, and 
the 14th from the 6th and 8th wards. t Taken from the 9th ward, 1832. 
t Taken from the 12th or out-ward, 1836. § Taken from the 11th ward, 1837. 
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The following table of the population at different periods, exhibits the 
progress of population in the city of New York, from 1673 to 1840 :— 


SIERO: ar eagle 
1696, 
1756, 


Torat Porutation at Dirrerent Penions. 


Biss tetecsoecssecs 


33,131 
60,489 
96,373 
123,706 
202,589 
312,710 


We give below a tabular statement of the value of real and personal 


estate in the city of New York, as assessed in each of the last eight years, 
that is, from 1836 to 1843 inclusive. 


Vaxve or Reat anp Persona Estate in THE Crry anp County or New York, AS ASSESSED 
IN 1836, 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, anp 1843. 
1836. 1837. 


Real estate. Personal estate, Real estate. 


ae 


$35,272,466 
10,140,380 
15,357,477 
10,207,250 
3,214,601 
10,091,945 
12,284,590 
13,£08,600 
10,725,855 
7,536,288 
18,755,484 
14,830,072 
4,437,250 
7,884,250 
16,194,200 
24,201,595 


$28,759,936 
2,490,886 
7,658,500 
2,387,625 
5,405,960 
4,188,105 
4,506,000 
2,272,650 
1,638,900 
862,590 
1,393,900 
2,987,550 
548,350 
2,336,429 
7,801,007 


$20,497,944 
16,548,350 
13,091,200 
9,191,450 
11,213,550 
8,915,890 
11,998,875 
11,662,050 
10,618,950 
7,209,750 
4,018,000 
9,958,855 
4,222,500 
6,447,768 
15,029,645 
16,906,062 
9,911,050 





Pers. estate. 
$28,659,785 
2,140,921 
5,675,690 
2,041,950 
4,012,980 
2,902,584 
4,724,200 
2,248,980 
1,853,784 
1,172,900 
209,890 
2,518,150 
488,085 
1,871,216 
5,527,219 
499,500 
749,405 


$233,743,303 $67,297,241 


$75,758,617 $196,450,109 


Vauve or Rea anp Personat Estate, etc.—Continued. 


1838. 1839. 


Real estate. Personal estate. Real estate. Pers. estate. 


sedi! ccna ata 


$32,859,060 
16,276,850 
12,237,400 
8,722,200 
10,269,100 
8,883,690 
11,418,600 
11,244,550 
8,692,800 
6,202,050 
4,138,700 
10,511,630 
4,960,900 
6,668,423 
14,102,400 
17,813,602 
10,141,392 


$29,527,159 


2,066,679 
5,425,064 
2,084,000 
3,961,913 
3,808,666 
4,670,760 
2,553,668 
1,450,434 
805,250 
221,143 
2,049 850 
362,086 
2,113,836 
7,095,273 
581,500 
£32,301 


$33,985,981 
16,224,850 
12,337,000 
8,806,650 
10,211,900 
8,581,372 
11,631,580 
11,251,900 
8,807,400 
6,196,200 
4,401,800 
10,534,225 
4,313,500 
6,865,300 
14,550,500 
17,577,092 
10,501,574 


$29,560,836 
9,032,963 
6,183,530 
2,005,250 
3,568,620 
2,397,678 
4,737,790 
2,727,548 
1,441,058 
729,300 
56,462 
2,055,600 
339,154 
2,026,818 
8,182,665 
640,000 
1,325,524 


— el ce ———— 


$194,543,359 $69,609,582 $196,778,434 $70,010,796 
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Vaxve or Reat anv Personat Estate, etc.—Continued. 
1840. 1841, 


Personal estate. Real estate. Pers. estate. 


Real estate. 


< 
a 


CONIH AR wd 


$32,502,000 
14,927,600 
12,105,500 
8,485,005 
9,460,250 
7,735,600 
10,621,425 
10,908,100 
8,652,450 
6,133,850 
3,839,400 
10,073,550 
4,247,000 
6,844,800 
14,130,700 
17,055,509 
9,402,725 


$187,121,464 


$27,276,549 
1,928,813 
5,155,610 
1,930,550 
3,046,195 
2,262,378 
4,670,421 
2,340,659 
1,129,135 
718,800 
68,191 
2,291,800 
307,054 
1,917,473 
8,652,467 
863,630 
1,261,974 


$65,721,699 


$32,144,785 
15,015,850 
12,133,900 
8,733,450 
9,456,100 
7,979,750 
11,209,686 
11,384,100 
8,851,950 
6,163,900 
3,996,800 
8,187,329 
4,283,800 
6,899,300 
14,361,500 
15,796,346 
9,708,700 


$ 186,347,246 


$27,540,404 
1,932,583 
5,871,610 
1,880,037 
2,856,106 
1,824,900 
4,766,295 
2,073,707 
1,194,100 
736,400 
95,600 
1,766,150 
226,154 
1,835,535 
8,669,521 
731,730 
1,429,624 


$65,430,456 


1842, 1843. 
Personal estate. Real estate. Personal estate. 
$24,923,789 00 $24,129,459 00 $26,817,179 76 


Real estate. 
$28,352,600 00 


Ward. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


13,748,600 00 
11,913,726 00 
8,428,450 00 
8,925,600 00 
8,038,750 00 
10,752,400 00 
10,952,500 00 
9,181,000 00 
6,060,000 00 
4,082,400 00 
7,767,887 00 
4,121,850 00 
6,726,400 00 
14,736,404 00 
13,795,715 00 
9,528,060 00 





1,953,384 00 
5,031,673 00 
2,302,687 50 
2,475,313 00 
1,518,500 00 
3,810,464 00 
1,960,516 00 
1,450,627 00 

516,515 00 

145,400 00 
1,696,550 00 

297,265 00 
1,836,431 00 
9,150,501 09 

662,530 00 
1,562,414 00 


13,206,750 00 
11,428,226 18 
7,475,000 00 
8,904,800 00 
6,763,900 00 
10,620,478 00 
10,905,500 00 
9,247,900 00 
6,062,900 00 
3,987,025 00 
5,586,938 00 
4,066,800 00 
6,648,385 67 
14,006,350 00 
12,626,763 00 
9,283,349 00 





1,709,345 13 
5,621,371 13 
2,292 587 00 
2,364,122 00 
975,100 00 
3,656,000 00 
2,871,632 00 
1,430,625 00 
546,450 00 
87,400 00 
750,550 00 
275,785 26 
2,102,927 81 
9,482,056 62 
542,670 00 
1,590,774 00 


$176,512,342 00 $61,294,559 00 164,950,514 85 $63,046,575 71 
From the last published annual statement of the comptroller of the city 
of New York, for the year ending December 31, 1844, we learn that the 
total funded debt of the city on the first of January, 1845, amounted to 
$14,476,986, bearing an annual interest of $776,434 74. Of this debt, 
the commissioners of the sinking fund hold stocks, lands, and balance in 
bank, amounting to $1,499,856 84, and the water fund was in advance to 
the treasury $953,378 74, which sums deducted from the nominal amount 
of the debt, leaves the sum of $12,881,750 42, as the nett amount of the 
funded debt, or $443,207 64 less than it was January Ist, 1844. The 
temporary debt of the city amounted to $1,147,904 80, and the means to 
meet it, to the sum of $1,474,716 68. 


Temporary Crry Dest, January Ist, 1845, 
Revenue bonds in anticipation of tax of 1844, 

Outstanding warrants on aes = avnsdbesebivessee 

Amount due water fund,.. visas 


state on mill tax,... 


schools on levy till | May Ist, 1 1845,.. 
for redemption of floating debt, on Ist February, 1845,. 


$600,000 00 
65,208 58 
95,378 74 

281,607 66 
55,019 82 
50,000 00 


Ry SARS 









a, ae a 
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Total temporary debt,...........ccssscsesseversseverssssessersossesesees $1,147,914 80 
To meet the above debt, there is— 










Balance in treasury,.............seesecesevereees Sicuadeabiees $56,730 03 
« of tax of 1844 uncollected,................006... 1,089,316 07 
“ “s 1843 “ sions conseaneutbunuadl 67,067 25 
“ “ 1842 O85 es Aaead lade a 52,692 89 
“ « 1841 OO 4G, sees eee © 24,681 13 






1,471,716 68 


. TO FE MOOG si os ssi cnc sdanchcdacnnsbadwunseqne-tveorkassteceses $323,801 88 

The following table exhibits the permanent debt of the city, January 
1st, 1845, the time when the various loans became due, the various notes 
and the annual interest on the same. 



















Due. Amount. Ann. interest. 

5 per ct. city stock of 1820 and 1829,...... 1850 $250,000 00 $12,500 00 

“ public building stock,...........0... ° 1856 515,000 00 25,750 00 

© BR ORR MIR ccccercvnccccnaceregene 1851 500,000 00 25,000 00 

“ fire indemnity stock,.....0....s0++ i 1868 375,088 00 18,754 40 

5and6 floating debt stock, before.......... 1848 200,000 00 11,000 00 

“ —-water loan stock,...........0060+ ates 1858 3,000,000 00 150,000 00 

a “ TF easotancsncls stoi 1860 2,500,000 00 125,000 00 

“ “ WF sndentninexacuteeien 1870 3,000,000 00 150,000 00 

” + W dvapdpgesabanisa save 1880 978,354 00 48,917 70 

ae si Pe acascasbinres bees 1847 120,305 00 8,421 35 

s “ «“ OF oe ccmschewsascnae 1852 890,207 00 62,314 49 
: “ “ gs OREM Nie ae 1857 989,488 00 69,264 16 
4,5 and 6 temporary water loan, before.... 1847 1,158,544 00 69,512 64 











Nominal amount of city debt,...........e0ss0008 $14,476,986 00 
Less— 

Water fund advance to treasury,... $95,378 74 

Stocks and bonds in sinking fund,. 1,496,289 00 

Balance in sinking fund for debt,... 3,567 84 

—— 1,595,235 58 





$776,434 74 






























Nett amount of city debt,..........sesssseesseees $12,881,750 42 
The following table, showing the amount per cent of taxation in the 

several wards of the city of New York, during the years 1840, 1841, 1842 

and 1843, is compiled from the returns to the comptroller. 

1840. 1841. 1842. 1843. 


























Wards. Tax p. $100. Tax p. $100. Tax p. $100. Tax p. $100. Av.of 4 ys. 
ee PT $v 53.1 $0 56.7 $0 86.4 $0 79.2 $9 68.9 
:: Pcs, ics ne xenvce 0 53.6 0 55.7 0 86.1 0 79.4 0 68.7 
$ pS meet: 0 54.7 0 56.1 0 86.0 0 80.4 0 69.3 
4 ng, NOTRE RERS 0 53.4 0 57.6 0 85.1 0 80.5 0 69.2 
SE . 0 53.3 0 56.7 0 87.2 0 79.8 0 69.2 
ai Sic asi kiss 0 55.7 0 56.7 0 91.1 0 79.3 0 72.9 
Seventh,...........65 0 53.1 0 58.9 0 85.6 0 80.3 0 71.7 
Ba pisssisiicss cise 0 52.5 0 56.1 0 87.0 0 80.1 0 68.9 
SS eee 0 53.3 0 56.9 0 85.7 0 80.0 0 712 
TM ackkncrenxansis 0 52.7 0 54.1 0 86.3 0 80.2 0 70.6 
Eleventh, ..........+ 0 55.2 0 582 0 82.9 0 75.6 0 67.9 
EET teduis «oven 0 48.6 0 50.2 0 76.1 0 10.0 0 46.2 
Thirteenth,........... 0 53.0 0 52.5 0 85.0 0 80.4 . 0 67.7 
Fourteenth,.......... 0 542 0 59.0 0 86.0 0 79.8 0 69.7 
Fifteenth,............ 0 52.7 0 572 0 84.8 0 80.0 0 68.7 
Sixteenth,............ 0 53.6 0 55.7 0 74.8 0 54.3 0 59.6 
Seventeenth, ........ 0 60.5 0 44.3 0 87.4 0 77.8 0 67.2 
Totals,...... $9 13.0 $9 40.6 $14 435 $12 57.1 $11 47.9 

VOL. XIII.—NO. I. 4 
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The following table of the fire insurance companies in the city of New 
York, exhibits the capitals of each, and the amount of premiums received 
by the same, for the year 1844 :— 





Premiums Premiums 
Companies. Capitals. for 1844. Companies. Capitals. for 1844. 
Mutual Insurance, $350,000 $26,000 | New York Fire,... $200,000 $24,000 
FRING 0500 0c. asbens 500,000 50,000 | City,.........ccceeees 210,004 30,000 
Merchants’,........ 500,000 30,000 | Bowery,............. 300,000 44,000 
Mapnhattan,......... 200,000 51,000 | Greenwich,......... 200,000 *18,000 
North River,....... 350,000 28,000 | East River,......... 200,000 18,000 
Equitable,......... . 300,000 59,000 | North American,. 250,000 45,500 
Contributionship, . 300,000 BIMOO F TrUst......cccccecsss 150,000 24,000 
Jefferson, ........+. 200,000 59,000 | Guardian,.......... 300,000 42,000 
United States,...... 250,000 31,000 | National,............ 150,000 23,000 
a coin sainide sees 200,000 24,000 
Firemen’s, ......+... 300,000 43,000 Tatlin isiiee $5.710,000 $837,000 
Howard,............ 300,000 96,000 





We give below an abstract of the annual reports made to the comp- 
troller of the state of New York, by incorporated fire insurance compa- 
nies of the city of New York, for the year 1843, embracing all the returns 
on file for that year, excepting from the Equitable insurance company, 
whose return is defective :— 


Company. Capital. Am’t insured, Dividends. Prem’s rec’d. 
New York Fire, $200,000 $3,587,095 00 7 p.c. $23,544 80 
Ger iici dbs cece 210,000 4,798,817 99 18: * 34,792 20 
Merchants’,....... 500,000 5,507,242 00 8. 30,373 34 
Greenwich,....... 200,000 3,000,000 00 10 “ 20,141 90 
Be Mbitiickiiseces 200,000 4,715,810 00 13“ 29,078 99 
National,.......... 150,000 1,917,745 00 none. 14,714 64 
Bowery, ........... 300,000 10,605,775 00 20 p. c. 55,159 48 
Guardian,......... 300,000 6,880,085 05 ll « 42,254 12 
Jefferson, ......... 200,010 7,377,121 67 18 * 61,423 15 
East River,....... 200,000 2,239,080 00 : Bis 13,787 40 
Howard,.......... ER uss Ngeisankeonse " 93,869 54 















Totals,...... $2,760,010 $50,628,771 71 a. $419,139 56 


We close our present sketch of the commerce and resources of the city of 
New York, with a comparative view of the northern and southern com. 
mercial emporiums of the country, New York and New Orleans, with an 
article from the pen of an intelligent correspondent of the Albany Argus: 


As one casts the eye over the map of the United States, and reflects for a mo- 
ment upon the vast expanse of our territory, and the enormous extent of future 
production, and the great cities which will of necessity be built up, in different 
parts of the land, by the interchange of home commodities, and by their exchange 
with others from the countries beyond the sea, the eye instinctively rests upon two 
points, whose positions are so commanding, that it requires but little prophecy to 
determine that they must be far greater than Alexandria, Tyre, or even London. 
These two points are New York and New Orleans. The latter is the only city 
in America that can run a fair race with New York—and the ratio of its past in- 
crease is such, that it bids fair to be the empire city of America. Its location is 
certainly superior. Nature has made it the site of a greater city. Its position, 
in the extent of water navigation, no less than 20,000 miles of rivers sending their 
waters by its wharves, spreading through a country of exceeding fertility, is proba- 
bly unrivalled in the world. 

Art has done more for New York. Though its harbor is unquestjonably the 
finest in the world, yet the Hudson river, and all its tributaries are not over 1,000 





* Estimate. 
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miles in length. But the Mississippi, (well called the “ father of waters,”) with 
its branching children, runs up to 20,000 miles. But the Erie canal—the artificial 
river of 360 miles in length—well supplies the omission. It connects the great 
lakes with the river that flows to New York, and thus opens an increased naviga- 
tion of at least 2,000 miles ; and the 600 miles of canal,in Ohio, 150 in Indiana, 
the 150 miles of railway in Michigan, and the great canal now constructing in 
Illinois, are also the tributaries of the Hudson river. Art has done all this; and 
its triumph is certainly the nobler, because these structures are as useful to the 

ple as, in contemplation, they are magnificent to the mind. We will cite one illus- 
tration of their utility, to show the wonderful results of well-directed human labor. 
A farmer on the Ohio, at a point (say Cincinnati) equally or farther distant from 
New York than New Orleans, can transport his produce to New York and nett 
as much profit as to carry it to New Orleans. In the one case, nature has pro- 
vided him with a magnificent highway almost before his door, and art has provided 
ample steamers ready to carry it to New Orleans; and yet, most perversely, he 
goes up the Ohio to Portsmouth ; traverses a canal of 300 miles by slow marches ; 
comes to Lake Erie, unships his produce, and bears it 150 miles, on a boisterous 
lake, to Buffalo; unships it again, to a boat on the grand canal, and then toils 
along 360 miles, through a river 4 feet deep and 40 wide, to the Hudson; and then, 
after one more transhipment, he floats it down to its destination, the New York 
market. All this can be done, and with as much profit to the producer, as to float 
it down a single river to New Orleans. Is not this a triumph of art, as impressive 
as it is wonderful ? 

New York now contains a population of at least 325,000, and a taxable proper- 
ty of $230,000,000. New Orleans, in 1840, contained a population of 102,193, 
and probably now not less than 140,000, as it is increasing very rapidly. ‘The 
Mississippi and its tributaries water a country embracing an area of surface of 
one million of square miles—five times as large a territory as is drawn by canals 
and railroads within the vortex of New York. According to Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine, the commodities forwarded annually to New Orleans from the up- 
country, for exportation, amount already to $50,000,000. But the tide of produc- 
tion has scarcely set in. It is only the first swell of the wave. Ten or twelve 
States will yet be formed on the Missouri and its branches—extending for 3,000 
miles to the base of the Rocky Mountains. Iowa is not yet settled ; and Mis- 
souri, one of the largest and most fertile states in the Union, instead of having a 
population of thousands, as now, will ultimately support millions. ‘Tennessee 
and Kentucky can bear as dense a population as New York, which now sustains 
two million five hundred thousand people. The productions of all these States, 
which in Europe would be embryo empires, must float down the Mississippi to 
New Orleans—the emporium of 1,000,000 of square miles, half of which is scarce- 
ly less fertile than the valley of the Nile, which, though only a narrow strip of 12 
miles broad and a length of 2,000 miles, it is said to have contained no less than 
20,000 cities. What, then, is to forbid New Orleans becoming the greatest city 
in the world? It is certain that there is no place in either Europe or America so 
situated. Its arms, in the chain of mighty rivers, reach through continents ; and 
on their banks will be a population that inhabit no other country on earth—for 
they will be Americans, born to love labor, and to regard it as the only ladder of 
oieemae advancement, and will therefore carry production to its utmost limit. 

othing but its location forbids; as it lies on the Gulf of Mexico, but the proper 
site of the great city of America is manifestly on the Atlantic; and its health, 
from the warmth of the climate and the lowness and marshiness of the ground, 
never can be equal to that of the northern cities. These serious disadvantages 
will forbid it from surpassing New York. 

We have extended these speculations much farther than we intended, but, as it 
is a very interesting subject, we believe our readers will not regret this. We ap- 
pend a table of the relative population of New York and New Orleans during a 
period of 30 years : 
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New Yorx—Poprvation. New Or.eans—Porvu.arion. 
DEBT 1 PO iiac ov cclece, cbccscccssickisios 17,422 
WO TOE TU ccc ccinasdscccescceiccocciece 27,176 
BUDO) { TONG). 060 as 46,310 
rn chad ben, Sere 


It will be perceived that the increase of New Orleans, during the last decade, 
was 105 per cent.; while that of New York was 55 per cent. During the ten 
years between 1820 and 1830, the increase of New Orleans was 85 per cent. ; 
while that of New York was 65 per cent. New Orleans just begins to feel the 
effect of the heavy emigration to the Mississippi valley. The above table will 
lead one to the conclusion, that the population of New Orleans will now advance 
with a cumulative velocity proportioned to the vastly increasing volume of 
wealth which must flow down that mighty artery; and we should not be sur- 
prised if, in 1850, it numbered 2€0,000 inhabitants ; and it will be then the second 
city in the United States. Its exports already exceed those of any city in the 
Union, except New York ; and therefore it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
its population will correspond to the immensity of its business. 





Art. V—COMMERCE OF THE NEW YORK CANALS. 


We have received through the politeness of A. C. Flagg, Esq., the 
comptroller of the state of New York, the annual report of the commis- 
sioners of the canal fund, of the tolls, tonnage, and trade of the New York 
canals, for 1844, which has just been printed. It is a voluminous docu- 
ment, (186 pages octavo,) and furnishes full and satisfactory tables of the 
commerce, tonnage, &c., of all the canals belonging to the state. In ac- 
cordance with our annual custom,* we proceed to lay before our readers a 
elear and comprehensive view of the facts and figures embraced in the 
report. 

Before exhibiting the tabular statements, derived from the official re- 
port of 1844, we shall give a brief sketch of each canal constructed by, 
and the property of the state. 

Erte canat.—This canal is the most extensive and costly work that 
has been constructed in the Union. Running through one of the most 
fertile and densely settled tracts of territory, for the distance of about three 
hundred and sixty-three miles, a portion being cut through the solid rock, 
richly adorned with locks and aqueducts, and employing a large number 
of men, as well as transporting the great bulk of the merchandise from 
the eastern to the western waters during a period of the last fifteen years, 
we would devote a brief space to a consideration of the circumstances 
which have marked its progress to its final completion. 

The particular character of the territory between lake Erie and the 
Hudson river, and the rapid increase of the population through its central 
portion, early attracted the notice of the public. As early as 1768, the 
attention of the provincial legislature was called to the subject by the 
governor of the province, but the state of that period, and the sparse set- 
tlements of the region, prevented the adoption of any measures to improve 
it. No direct measures were, in fact, undertaken to perfect this line of 
communication until 1808, when a concurrent resolution was proposed by 
the legislature of New York, to direct a survey to be made of “the most 





* For an article on “ The Trade and Commerce of the New York Canals,” for 1843, 
see Merchants’ Magazine for July, 1844, Vol. XI, No. 2, page 129 to 143. 
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eligible and direct route for a canal from the Hudson river to lake Erie.”* 
During the year 1810, commissioners were appointed to examine the 
route, and this board consisted of De Witt Clinton, Governeur Morris, 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, Peter B. Porter, Simeon De Witt, William 
North, and ‘Thomas Eddy, to which were afterwards added the names of 
Robert Fulton and Robert L. Livingston. The report of the board was 
drawn up by the able pen of Governeur Morris, which maintained the 
practicability of an inland canal, but at the same time proposed the plan 
of creating an artificial river from the elevation of lake Erie to the Hud- 
son, and at the same time argued the facilities of an inclined plane canal, 
by which rivers and lakes were to be passed by aqueducts, and valleys by 
mounds, 

That able and patriotic statesman, De Witt Clinton, took the lead in ad- 
vancing the objects proposed by the survey, and on the presentation of 
the report to the legislature, introduced into the senate a bill for the pur- 
pose of continuing the investigations and preparing for the execution of the 
project. Fifteen thousand dollars were appropriated for further surveys, 
and the commissioners were authorized to apply to the general govern- 
ment, or to those of any of the individual states, for assistance in accom. 
plishing the canal. ‘The war of 1812, however, soon intervened, and the 
measures projected for its completion were suspended. 

On the return of peace, the subject of internal improvement was again 
pressed upon public attention; meetings were held, not only in the city 
of New York, but elsewhere, through which the legislature was memo- 
rialised in favor of the proposed improvements, and, in 1816, a new board 
was formed similar to the former one, possessing the same powers, and 
established for the same general objects. Such energy and promptitude 
were displayed by the new board in the performance of their duties, that 
the legislature were enabled to act with effect, and on the 15th of April, 
1817, a law was passed constituting the basis of the present system of in- 
ternal improvement throughout the state of New York. On the fourth of 
July of that year, the work was commenced, and in 1825, the entire line 
was completed. 

On the 26th of October, 1826, the water of lake Erie was.admitted into 
the canal, and a flotilla set out from the harbor of Buffalo, conveying the 
governor, the canal commissioners, and numerous distinguished persons, 
bearing the symbols of the junction of the waters of the lake and the 
ocean. The flotilla was increased at Albany by an escort of steamboats, 
and when the aquatic procession entered the boundaries of the city of 
New York, the corporation and public authorities joined it, while signal 
cannon thundered out the tidings of the event from the harbor of Buffalo 
to the shores of the ocean. 

The progress and successful completion of the Erie canal may be at- 
tributed, in a very considerable measure, tothe energetic and patriotic ex- 
ertions of De Witt Clinton. This distinguished statesman not only early 
perceived the importance of the work, but, during its whole progress, per- 
formed signal and untiring services in furtherance of the measure, by ac. 
tive personal services as board commissioner, and by drafting numerous 
cogent reports. So beneficial, indeed, had been his services to the state, 
in promoting its internal improvement, and so great advantages had been 


* See Life of De Witt Clinton, by James Renwick. 
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reaped by the establishment of those works, that two large and rich silver 
vases were presented to him by the merchants of New York, without dis- 
tinction of sect or party. The region throughout the entire line of the 
canal was indeed advanced in value to a great extent, through the agency 
of this great work. Furnishing a direct lime of communication to the 
great metropolis of the country, the city of New York, it brought the ag- 
ricultural resources of that region of country into a most valuable market, 
and at the same time furnished a cheap and safe line of transportation 
from the Atlantic sea board to the populous towns and thriving settle- 
ments which were beginning to spring up throughout the west. Villages 
also began to arise along the line of the canal, and became the depots of 
a rapidly increasing and prosperous trade. ‘That portion of the interior 
of New York which had before spread out tracts of unsettled wilderness, 
was gradually subdued to agricultural industry, as the motives for cultiva- 
tion increased by the opening of lines of transportation to new markets. 
The increase of canal boats along the line of the canal, with the tramp- 
ling of horses, and the clattering of the machinery of canal transportation, 
tended to enliven a scene which had before spread out a comparative soli- 
tude. In fact, the commercial metropolis of the country, the city of New 

York, derived the greatest benefit from the construction of the work, 
growing out of its increased trade, both in the supply of goods to the west- 
ern interior, and in its being able to receive the agricultural products of 
the west in return. 

This magnificent work is the most prominent in the nation, and has 
thus far yielded a large profit. Although it has more recently come into 
direct competition with the railroads which have been construeted through 
the same region, it has, notwithstanding, maintained its own share of the 
business of transportation. ‘Traversing, as before remarked, the distance 
of three hundred and sixty-three miles, being forty feet wide on the sur- 
face, twenty-eight at bottom, and maintaining a depth of four feet, it has 
been thought that the increase of its capacity would be a desirable object. 
A plan has accordingly been commenced, and partially carried out, to 
widen the canal to a breadth of sixty feet, and to deepen it two feet, a 
plan which, although attended with considerable cost, will add greatly to 
its value. As mere architectural adornments, some of its locks and aque- 
ducts are splendid models of this species of masonry, and are as enduring 
as they are beautiful. This is especially true of the works at Lockport, 
and those which have been constructed over some of the principal rivers. 

The cost of the enlargement is estimated at about $23,000,000. The 
boats chiefly employed for transportation on the original canal, average 
about 55 to 60 tons. The enlarged canal will, if ever completed, accom- 
modate boats of the average capacity of about 150 tons; and, as the cost 
of towing will be increased in a much smaller ratio than that of the ton- 
nage, the price of freights will be very materially diminished. ‘This dimi- 
nution is estimated at about 50 per cent.* 





* For an elaborate and interesting article on the enlargement of the Erie canal, by 
John B. Jervis, civil engineer, see Merchants’ Megazine for May, 1845; Vol. XII., No- 
5, page 432 to 444. 
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Description of articles. Quantity. 
Tue Forest. 
CN, OE re Ibs. 798,100 
Product of Wood. 

Boards and scantling,...................eet 140,891,000 
NE  ikbtedsacidvensens copeasseensviie M 77,763 
IONS dis diicdine o<idis's sie sie¥i ev cubic feet 917,295 
Staves, ....00:..-sereve S diensdiled edges cae bs. 95,356,100 
MN hd ehbsins exec gad.psonesnsteh s onde cords 5,981 
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STATEMENT OF ALL THE Property WHICH CAME TO THE Hupson River FROM THE Erg 
Canal, with THE Quantity anp Estimarep VaLue oF Each ARTICLE, IN ALBANY 


Reduc’dtotons Est. val. of 
of 2,000 lbs. 


399 


241,400 
12,805 
18,345 
47,678 

16,747 

19,500 





55 







each art. 






$2,395,147 
233,289 
159,373 
331,424 
28,410 
1,635,898 





















356,874 


Value,.....«. 



















AGRICULTURE. 


Product of Animals. 
We oi oscic kk Ccaidseee etic’: bbls. 63,263 
Beef, pacciieuas bichad caucus ua aernaouacins 39,727 
NG 68 ii eas 5 Ssh RSG ae Sado 0die eaves Ibs. 23,437,300 
Butter sas EEE AREA OM I 21,401,000 
Wool, . Rha alereraces 6,374,400 











10,198 

6,392 
11,718 
10,700 
3,187 









$569,367 

198,645 
1,171,865 
2:568,822 
9,422,272 















Product of animals,....... 


nee: eee ese ke 





42,195 











* Vegetable Food. 
E Nae oo docnaneke bends éaies eisaites bbls. 2,212,634 
‘ MTR eae sas- peavey cans & beenabpecen ca bush 1,132,573 
EAC da sc ici edhss vec biesye Rasees code cab¥ 25,693 
Corn, SAGES tis de MIR aks ieee 12,071 
I 5 suse sy tied « dv aut Swnecasuiveeeso wee We 816,456 
ai Ni Si anisn'icn phe ens vance thane 0 1,140,523 
ed Bran and ship-stuffs,............ 1,173,989 
@ Peas and beans,........ Subak ceakGa abies ai 12,521 
= ii ities diticns Gacicisiiienncih, ies “ 10,955 


Dried fruit,....... ecuqeaehevenisascveei 1,301,000 








938,964 
33,977 
719 

341 
19,886 
18,248 
11,281 
376 
328 
650 





$9,956,854 
1,087,270 
17,885 
6,036 
526,041 
387,778 
302,698 
20,409 
4,131 
103,936 























Vegetable food,,.........ssese0e 





324,770 





Value,...... 









All other Agricultural Products. 





REESE pes ear e ee Ibs. 75,900 
Tobacco,..........- nos ddbasubeliiashlase's 318,900 
Clover and | grass- -seed,. ‘isan ebbbaioncicitee’s " 4,578,600 
SRS << Ee are Se Sp anes ‘ 2,660,400 
Oi 5 AM acs snasibailideliss sas 1,238,400 


38 
159 
2,289 
1,230 
619 


$5,693 
35,079 
320,502 
53,208 
160,992 
















All other agricultural products, . tons 





4,335 








Total agriculture,..........e0...00. 





MANUFACTURES. 

Domestic apirite,.............0ccceecscseod gallons 1,192,542 
cs ks a5 ctgsceuesiveged ¢anedeansanen Ibs. 3,224,300 
Furniture,.... stvehieesudepeboneiceavess 1,894,100 
Bar and pig | lead,.. 41,800 
Pig iron,... kia dics ic deeaaeaeeeais 453,700 
Iron-ware,.... OA STS PA repented as ‘i 347,100 
Domestic woollens,.............::.000 secsees . 728,500 
POS BORO yeni cc éceves occ vessersrvewrs ace 1,472,100 

175,013 


GTO RR em ewer eee were te Bere ee EEO eee eneeeee 





371,300 


5,722 
1,612 
948 
22 
227 
174 
364 
736 
26,252 





eeeeee 


$298,136 
780,993 
189,410 
1,672 
6,806 
13,884 
983,475 
456,351 
240,643 






















Total manufactures,.............+ tons 





36,057 





Value,....... 








Merchandise... seeee Peete eeereete. eee Oeeeree lbs. 


473,500 


236 





Value,....... 
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Other Articles. ’ % 
Stone, lime, vee mre ie ecei ic aS 30,614,200 15,307 $45,921 E 
Gypsum,.... (ike iiidiedidbaiacbimesnctouges 1,728,800 865 4,323 e 
Mineral coal, Se hoon telehe 18,458,500 9,230 55,376 Bs 
eR ccsacenksittinssevcecsk coos ncabesinns ‘ 35,144,900 17,572 1,405,796 x 











PR askcicctccassrnece cena 42,974 Value,....... 


































Total tons,.. Og GS! a, CS Aa OR rt mt me 807,441 ‘Tot. value,... 


CHAMPLAIN CANAL. 1.—This canal connects with the lake Champlain, 
at Whitehall, and with the Hudson river, at Waterford. It was com- 
menced in October, 1817, and completed in November, 1819, at a cost 
of $1,179,872. It is 64 miles long; of the same dimensions in other re- 
spects as the original Erie canal, with a total] quantity of 188 feet of lock- 
age, and 21 locks, of which 54 feet distributed in seven locks, include the rise 
from the lake to the summit level, extending from Fort Ann to Fort Ed- 
ward, and 134 feet distributed in 14 locks, include the descent to the Hud- 
son, at Waterford. 

On its summit level, this canal receives a navigable feeder 13 miles 
long, drawing its supply from the Hudson at a point about two miles above 
Glen’s Falls, and called the Glen’s Falls Feeder. 

At Waterford, where the canal unites with the Hudson, the river is 
converted into a spacious basin three miles long, by means of a dam situated 
at the northern limit of Troy, and at the easterly end of which is a sloop- 
lock, by which the navigation of the Hudson is preserved to Waterford. 
: From Waterford, also, a canal, called the Junction canal, three miles long, 
and crossing the Mohawk a little below the Cohoes Falls, connects with 
the Erie canal at Cohoes village ; thus completing the links that unite the 
northern and western trade with each other, and with that of the Hudson. 
STATEMENT OF ALL THE PROPERTY WHICH CAME TO THE Hupson River From THE CHAM- 


PLAIN Cana, In 1844, wir THE Quantity anp Estimatep VaLusr oF EACH ARTICLE IN 
Aupany anv Troy. 








“. 


Rede’dtotons Est. val. of 


Description of articles. Quantity. of 2,000lbs. each article. 
Tue Forest. a 
SE ns) sve vinccensanenaniiie lbs. 34,200 BP eee’ coral. a 
Product of Wood. # 
Boards and ae i cesanddceeberehca feet 91,543,700 155,861 $1,606,544 4 
Shingles, ... PRO Y- .M. 362 52 1,092 
Ms ine nsdtocebbencsonkoasskee tile feet 4,687 137 1,232 
ly edicts csnbettbnsenbstnvests . lbs. 2,176,900 1,088 8,707 
igi Ricsstsssctcdonce chanical 10,569 29,593 86,327 
VA eosrre we 1,580 138,314 



















OU CE Gis evecectcn cack 188;328 Value, ...... 









AGRICULTURE. 
Product of Animals. 
| SRR, : SRR bbls. 383 62 $3,447 


linccencnisaitcebaperesing saieia Maeda 10,273 1,668 51,355 
tinct soasdcdieencousecokditkckerhien lbs. 3,237,200 1,619 161,860 
NE WM oo... ncvsce scdbbeickdncesces 1,195,300 598 148,087 





Mick 26usisas Salvecomesavwiiavdbinrdeasbee 1,297,900 





Product of animals,............-.tOMS senses 96 ~=—s- Vailue,....... 


Vegetable Food. 
ET SS 9,570 1,034 $43,064 
RT ene Sara a” OS 129,676 3,890 124,489 
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WR i clieide cocci ccciecs.csnsiend 1,025 

sia, Peek vias ices ecoceccedeecnean 5,790 166 2,895 
inks diltnhogboubinensm eaters snavesetinne « 2,016 48 1,369 
SE hi nhdi cindnccce cneregsedieceennen 26,001 416 8,840 
Bran and ship-stuffs,................cecccee08 3,500 31 455 
Peas and bean$,...........ceccececsesscarcsses 8,655 259 12,055 
a ies cede cocks ccatiacccedddeen 7,308 220 2,774 






EE I ieiitd Gnrbintinincnsn sence tcacten SR eS. chs Lccellsedilc sd iepteloueh dixie gonbaene 
EEE Pi eicseeciuccsnpsap 4 eseee | | VORA iccene 
















All other Agricultural Products. 
Gh eliddl oikiabsissjnnssbardecncsd aes; Oddegee 







Wren e ewer eesereeeeeeseeeeessseesssssee jg j= @s@VU qj. - $$ «eee j§ = = = #28808 


Clover and grass-sced,...........2s0-sseese0 
NI rss dinia.cks uss pochclgceantoaascsd pets 453,600 327 9,072 














All other agricul. products,......tons § ..... 378 Value, ...... 









SE, ere Mak eS 








MAnvrFAcTURES. 







Sel tae a aS ae tS Te Bete 
ig inae sees SBS ee OR EES 







Domestic spirits, .................0.++..gallons 1,765 9 $446 
Ricci S ocnns adindohige denen cllle 684,700 343 154,058 
I ad cs5 bi dave nase onsen ccusnsooece 283,300 141 28,330 
TEMG De 160G iv. csiessscscdcciccccecccssones oo AU e oP, eekene 
NE ibid Ss sibebcesbicdnicondvicgbeiccsslé 5,968,900 2,984 89,534 
POO ik sos an ocka vido’ con's dee sceviice sie oad 597,800 298 23,912 
Domestic woollens,...........cecccccsecsseesuee 138,700 69 187,245 
a ELE ARIA CE ea tap 112,550 56 34,775 

Mos Mishiaia kb) in. 00 dbo bin dune o ddesa’ oo desuse e oe eee ee socsee 









Total manufactures, .............. tons ida daacs:: i AD Wekety meses 
sith tin as eigineccnaisscacebeAiun ; ew. . TRS Yale, ...... 
Other Articles. 





















Stone, lime, and clay,..............+0+.bs. 19,545,600 9,773 $29,318 
etl iad dake. cic chuacyesueres 163,000 81 4,075 
IE Mei ec acsinengsegndoesuh snideudels A 22,200 10 617 






ss crantisonesccdhinsscecnncmaiesabs 19,577,500 9,789 783,100 











CE SID a... cnscccsuaceseest Se Te 19,653 Value, ...... 
cis tik cacpiccdleieisdeanndce i, | ..:.2\ othe 223,954 Tot. value,. 


a Osweco canaL.—This canal, connecting with the Erie canal at Sy- ° 
racuse, and with lake Ontario at Oswego, was commenced in 1826, and 
completed in 1828, at a cost of $525,115. It is 38 miles long; about . 
half its length, however, being in the Oswego river, converted into canal, 
or slack-water, by means of eight dams and a tow-path on the river bank. 
The total quantity of lockage is 123 feet, distributed among*¥8 lift-locks, 
all descending from Syracuse to Oswego. So far as the canal is wholly 
an excavated work, the dimensions of .its cross-section are the same as 
those of the Erie canal. 
There is, also, a towing path made by the state along the bank of the 
Seneca river, from its junction with this canal to Baldwinsville, by which 
the navigable waters of that stream are made available ; and a similar 
work has been recently done -on the Oneida river, to connect the naviga- 
ble waters of that stream and the Oneida lake with the Oswego canal. 
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Cayvuca anp Seneca canaL.—This work begins in the village of 
Geneva, at the outlet of the Seneca lake, and following the valley of the 
Seneca river, is fed by its waters, till, after sending off a side cut of two 
miles to the Cayuga lake, at East Cayuga, it enters the bed of the river, 
and so continues to Montezuma, where it joins the Erie canal on the 
marsh level. The whole distance from Geneva to Montezuma is 21 
miles, about half of which consists of canal proper, and the other half of 
slack water navigation inthe river. ‘The whole descent from Geneva to 
Montezuma is 74 feet, divided among 12 locks. ‘The canal was com. 
menced in 1827, and finished in 1829, at the cost of $214,000. This 
work, be it remembered, is the common thoroughfare for the trade of the 
Cayuga, Seneca, and Crooked lakes, the Chemung canal, the Owego and 
the Blossburg railroads, and the whole basin of the upper Susquehannah 
and its wide-reaching tributaries ; and it is obviously destined to become, 
at no distant day, very productive, from the carriage of coal, gypsum, and 
salt, and the inevitable expansion of a trade, springing from such re- 
sources. 

CROOKED LAKE CANAL.—This canal, commenced in 1830, and finished 
in 1833, connects Crooked lake, near Penn-Yan, with the Seneca lake at 
Dresden ; is eight miles long, has a descent of 269 feet, distributed among 
28 lift-locks, and cost $137,000. The locks, which are of wood, will soon 
require to be in great part rebuilt. 
® CnemMuNG canaL.—This canal, commenced in 1830, and finished in 
1833, connects the Seneca lake, at its head, with the Chemung river, a 
branch of the Susquehannah, at Elmira, is 23 miles long, besides a navi- 
gable feeder 16 miles long, extending from the summit level at Fairport, 
formerly called Horse-Heads, to Corning, situate also on the Chemung, 
westerly from Elmira, and there connecting with the railroad which runs 
to Blossburg, in Pennsylvania. The ascending and descending lockage 
on both the canal and feeder, which together are 39 miles long, is 516 
feet, divided among 52 locks. Both works cost $344,000. At Blossburg 
is an inexhaustible mine of bituminous coal, of excellent quality, and the 
coal trade, which has commenced very favorably, promises to become a 
source of much revenue to this canal. The locks are of wood, and con- 
tracts have been made to rebuild them at a cost, including some other 
improvements, of a little under $300,000. 

CHENANGO CANAL.—This canal extends from the Erie canal at Utica, 
by way of the village of Clinton, on the Oriskany creek ; thence up the 
valley of that creek to the summit level ; thence to the valley of the Che- 
nango river, which it follows to the village of Binghamton, on the Sus- 
quehannah. It is 97 miles long ; was commenced in 1833 and finished 
in 1837, at a cost of $1,737,703. The lockage from Utica to the sum- 
mit is 706 feet, and thence to Binghampton, 303 feet, the whole divided 
among 116 lift-locks, two of which are built of stone, and the other 114 
of wood and stone, called composite. This canal is furnished with seven 
reservoirs, consisting of natural ponds, having their original capacity in- 
creased by embankments and dams, furnished with flumes and gates to 
regulate the discharge. 

GENESEE VALLEY CANAL.—The act for building this canal was passed 
May 6, 1836, and in the succeeding summer the work was commenced. 
The whole line, from Rochester, where it connects with the Erie canal, 
to Olean, on the navigable waters of the Allegany river, is 1083 miles 
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long. At a point 44 miles south of Mt. Morris, a branch canal extends 
to Dansville, 11 miles. In September, 1840, the division from Roches- 
ter to Squakie Hill, 36 miles, was opened for navigation; and in Sep- 
tember, 1841, the Dansville branch, together with about five miles more of * 
the main trunk, was finished, making the whole distance now in use, from 
Rochester to Dansville, 52 miles. On this distance there are 19 lift-locks, 
besides a great amount of other masonry, and the whole cost of construc- 
tion, exclusive of all other charges, is stated in the annual report of the 
commissioners, of January, 1843, at $1,399,291 90. 

The same report states that another portion of the line, 584 miles long, 
with 92 locks thereon, has been put under contract at an entire estimated 
cost of $2,772,304 17, on which the work done is stated at $1,717,850 32, 
of which all but $49,152 02 has been paid, leaving work yet to be done to 
the estimated amount of $1,054,453 85, Besides the two portions men- 
tioned, one mile has been completed at a cost of $53,104 81, but is not in 
use. Of the entire line, only seven miles have not yet been put under con- 
tract. 

The most remarkable work on this canal is the tunnel in Portage. Its 
length is to be 1,180 feet, by 27 feet in width, and 20 feet in height ; and 
for most of the distance, the roof will require to be supported by an arch of 
masonry. 

The cost of this canal, excluding the seven miles not yet under contract, 
is estimated at $4,224,700 88 ; and, including the seven miles, the total cost 
will probably not fall much short of $5,000,000. 

BLacK RIVER CANAL AND ERIE CANAL FEEDER.—This work was com- 
menced under an act of April 19, 1836, in the summer of that year. It is 
to open a navigation from the Erie canal at Rome to Carthage, in Jeffer- 
son county. From Rome the line passes up the valley of the Mohawk to 
the Lansing-Kill, which it follows to the summit level, in Boonville, and 
then passes on to the High Falls in the Black river, in Turin. From that 
point to Carthage, the navigationis to be continued by improving the Black 
river. The length of the canal is 35 miles; of the improved river 
navigation, 424 miles; and a navigable feeder ten miles long, from the 
Black river, is to enter the summit level of the canal at Boonville ; 
making the whole length of this artificial navigation, 874 miles. 

The ascent from the Erie canal, at Rome, to the summit in Boonville, is 
697 feet, divided among 70 locks; and the descent from the summit to 
the High Falls, is 387 feet, divided among 38 locks. The feeder has but 
one level. 

The commissioners, in their annual report of January, 1843, show that 
the line from Rome to the summit, and the whole of the feeder, being the 
portions of most immediate importance, were nearly complete. They 
state the whole length of completed canal to be 14 miles, at a cost of 

$446,841 35. A further extent of 28 miles has been commenced, the 
estimated cost of which amounts to $1,313,204 78, on which, work to the 
amount of $1,228,515 81 has been done, leaving yet to be done an amount 
of $84,688 97. Of the canal proper, only three miles have not yet been put 
under contract. 

The following statement, shows the tons and value of tolls paid on each 
article transported on al] the canals, during the year 1844 :— 
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Articles. Quantity. Tons. Value. ' 
Tue Forest. 
BR WN BE cn cnc spacunahnacoapnawed Ibs. 2,130,000 1,065 $2,528,661 
Product of Wood. 
Boards and scantling,................--.feet 269,208,000 448,697 2,315,443 









OI isis itis nitintsscitntidcvinininnienes M. 84,116 12,623 154,250 
Nh iib suntientesnadeceanne’ cubic feet 2,621,850 52,437 218,055 
II sinh ons oinck si ceukenbianiie ehamiineani Ibs. 104,930,000 52,465 340,580 
WMG.» cocciacisvcchxcsssasssabanduaae cords 98,630 276,164 176,889 

aide 20,922 1,688,859 

















pe ee ee | era ee oo 864,373 $7,422,737 












AGRICULTURE. 
Product Ae Animals. 








Pork,.. eee eT 101,200 15,180 $757,768 
Beef, .. OE SO: CS ae ee 63,506 9,526 284,064 
Cheese,.. Pee 27,254,000 13,677 1,269,395 
Butter cn lard,.. ccntiadiis ibaa cgininasauatencone 23,531,000 11,767 2,296,277 


10,182,000 





5,091 3,424,105 









Total product of animals,....... WE is oy ah Sean 55,241 $8,031,609 
Vegetable Food. 












RRS BUR BEM bbls. 2,940,137 268,935 $10,097,508 
MT iccshicthn sick dmntavesaiuasiteins bush. 3,788,066 113,642 3,072,220 
linha cccvccthusnkbek, siadedls demihiabedsas eerie 101,584 2,438 48,416 
I lac a Baal) 173,300 5,199 77,200 
Rel ea alee cae A atetieae 1,000,600 20,012 409.797 
8 IRS IRL aie abe aes. 856,844 19,274 310,322 
Bran and ship-stuffs, . ................0e00e+ee 1,346,900 13,469 100,726 
OU NN TS a cictirin parcielebeacn es 23,866 716 18,413 
Potatoes, pen Rename s bheesnaustnhgensdesecdonene 28,280 707 7,755 






Metictgeperen coquaunenaneoneesd . 2,166,000 1,083 101,856 





















Total vegetable food,......0......t0€M8 = eases 445,475 $14,244,273 

All other ak nate Products. 
GPUs acocbocene Perens | 8 4,776,900 2,388 $358,519 
Tobacco, ete pier tenon 5 es 2,154,000 1,077 229,259 
Clover and grass-seed,............sseeees+s ‘ 4,848,000 2,424 280,225 
II ita sssiceiddssstednss coven dneapenee 4,110,000 2,055 74,303 
BUA iinchigicclidisanisditiiehinie ncciinediitiamnavals dai 1,454,000 727 161,455 









Total all other agricul. products,.tons =. es 8,671 $1,103,761 









Total agriculture,...........0+0.++3 asi oe eke 509,387 $23,379,643 




















MANUFACTURES. 
Domestic spirits, .........2.00+.-sesssess gallons 1,245,400 6,227 $336,259 
BUNUN. 50 hin i va ccdoabitendibodawchertactl Ibs. 4,840,000 2,420 812,845 
Furniture,.... BBs shack tirihe y deen 00a 18,560,000 9,280 1,846,306 
Bar and pig lead,.. wiibebhiicab ah 'eeih setae edemmnee 148,000 7 5,228 
ELIE LR OE LINES ST 14,204,000 7,102 199,585 
Ne RRS Ph be TR Ae NG ‘ 8,224,000 4,112 331,499 
Domestic woollens,...........s:..+cseseseesesees 1,070,000 535 1,107,445 
Domestic cottons,............0essceceresseces ase 2,078,000 1,039 591,906 
NG Ae AD. acd Sisk uel ale 753,920 920,733 
















Total manufactures,.............+ ee est a 144,245 $6,151,806 












Merchandise,...........ss0seeecesseee...0.09, 283,860,000 141,930 $49,224,099 
Other Articles. 


Stone, lime, and clay,............+0.0+++Lbs. 98,524,000 49,262 $122,052 
I Nak Ace sack acxstslaveicwsaioovimncs 49,158,000 24,579 69,100 
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LAPSE Sahar Sn oN eee fave, eet en ae ee 


Articles. 


Mineral coal,.............. 
et Chany asenees ncavaede, vvendncd 


Total other articles, 


Grand total,...... 





See ee peeeees 


Quantity. Tons. 
58,564,000 29,282 
107,056,000 53,528 
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Value. 
$133,269 
4,418,446 








aouaee 156,651 








$4,742,867 








1,816,586 $90,921,152 


The tables are so full, in relation to the results of the business of the 
canals for the last and previous years, that very little remark is necessary, 


except to call attention to some results of general interest. 


It will be seen that there is an increase in the tolls, compared with 


1843, of $364,784, 


Of this increase, $237,921, or 65 per cent, is on 


descending, and $126,863, or 35 per cent, is on ascending freight. 

The total tonnage of all the property transported on the canals, ascend- 
ing and descending, its value, and the amount of tolls collected for the 
nine years preceding, is as follows, viz:— 


Tons. 
1,310,807 
1,171,296 
1,333,011 
1,435,713 
1,416,046 
1,521,661 
1,236,931 
1,513,439 
1,816,586 


Value. 


$67,634,343 
55,809,288 


65,746,559 
73,399,764 


66,303,892 
92,202,929 


60,016,608 
76,276,909 
92,750,874 


Tolls. 
$1,614,342 
1,292,623 
1,590,911 
1,616,382 
1,775,747 
2,034,882 
1,749,196 
2,081,590 
2,446,374 














The total tons coming to tide-water, for each of the last eleven years, 
and the aggregate value thereof in market, was as follows, viz :-— 


Year Tons. Value. Year Tons. Value. 
i. 553,596 $13,405,022 | 1840,...... 669,012 $23,213,573 
i 753,191 20,525,446 | 1841,...... 774,334 27,225,322 
1636,....0« 696,347 26,932,470 | 1842,,. 666,626 22,751,013 
i y ee 611,781 21,822,354 | 1843,...... 836,861 28,453,408 
Nn 640,481 23,038,510 | 1844,...... 1,019,094 34,183,167 
1639,5..... 602,128 20,163,199 





The whole quantity of wheat and flour which came to the Hudson river, 
from 1834 to 1844, inclusive, with the aggregate market value of the same, 
and the amount of tolls received on all the wheat and flour transported on 
the canals in each year, from 1837 to 1844, inclusive, is as follows :— 


Year. Tons. Value. Tolls. 
1834,. 130,452 $5,719,795 Not ascert’d. 
| Oe pe eee 128,552 7,395,939 “ 
sah ohio «i edbaie 124,982 9,796,540 “ 

Cg iv aeons otuy sobe 116,491 9,640,156 $301,739 
FUE ioa bibs oc chsndcdsio'ncs 133,080 9,853,586 380,161 
BY SNA eee T OOEF EEN 124,683 7,217,841 404,525 
Pi civacdincerssesch ese’ 244,862 10,362,862 700,071 
Ee oe 201,360 10,165,355 621,046 
Mi cic, soaein caasns vee 198,231 9,284,778 606,727 
Ws casos sndcicvcncsavene 248,780 10,283,454 731,816 
1844,. 277,865 11,211,677 816,711 


The tons of wheat and flour shipped at Buffalo and Oswego, from the 
year 1835 to 1844, and at Black Rock, from 1839 to 1844, inclusive, and 
the total tons of wheat and flour which arrived at the Hudson river, were 


as follows, viz :— 
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Buffalo. Black Rock. Oswego. Total. Tot. tons arr. 
Tons Tons. Tons. at tide-water. 


15,935 14,888 30,823 128,552 

24,154 13,591 37,745 124,982 

27,206 7,429 34,635 116,491 

57,977 10,010 67,987 133,080 

60,082 7 15,108 82,887 124,982 

95,573 20 15,075 123,473 244,862 

16,677 147,791 201,360 

14,338 134,895 198,231 

25,858 184,866 248,780 

145,510 42,293 203,472 _ 277,863 

The per cent of the tons of each class of property which came from 
each canal in the last ten years, is as follows, viz :— 

Champlain. Erie. Both. 


Products of the forest,....,.....cesccscsccscccee 89.96 44.02 58.20 
e agriculture, 2.91 47.11 33.46 


NS ck ciawunsscdiunsiuseceeeasvees 1.39 2.40 2.11 
Merchandise,........ .02 10 07 
GPthor artivles,... . ccs sags ccavsossnee 5.72 6.37 6.16 

Total, 100.00 100.00 100.00 


The lockages to and from the canal and Hudson river, in 1838 and 
1844, were as follows :— 


In 1838, at Albany, 


“ West Troy,........ 
39,896 


In 1844, at Albany, 
“4 Port Schuyler side-cut, (new,) 
- West Troy, 
38,837 


II sss incre sdb bans «tine de chiesiiinesnsse CAKE éass 1,059 


The tons which arrived at tide-water, in 1838 and 1844, were as fol- 
lows :—In 1838, 640,481 tons; in 1844, 1,019,094— increase, 378,613 
tons. The tolls received on all the canals, in the same years, are as fol. 
lows :—In 1838, $1,590,511; in 1844, $2,446,374—excess of 1844, 
$855,863. 

Thus the amount of both tonnage and tolls is seen to be, in 1844, some 
50 per cent over that of 1838; while the number of lockages, in 1844, 
at the connection between the Erie canal and the Hudson river, is 1,059 
jess than in 1838. 

This large increase of tonnage arriving at tide-water, accompanied by 
a decrease of lockages at the same place, can only be accounted for by 
the assumption that ‘canal. boats, in 1838, were generally of the same size 
and tonnage as at present, but carried smaller cargoes, or that the size and 
tonnage of boats has increased to an extent about corresponding to the 
increase of tons arriving at tide-water. ‘That the latter supposition is 
true, is evidenced by the increase in the tonnage of boats registered in 
the last year. There has been a very large number of new canal-boais 
registered i in the year 1844, 

‘A list of the boats navigating the canals, with their tonnage and classi- 
fication, was never obtained belore the Ist of January, 1844 ; ; and there 
are, of course, no authentic cata for a comparison of the average tonnage 
of each class of boats, as between that and any previous date. ‘Taking 
the 2,126 boats as they stood on the Ist of January, 1844, most of them 
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built, probably, within the preceding ten years, and comparing them with 
the 378 boats built and registered during the year 1844, and the result is 
seen to be as follows :— 






Tons. 
Average of 378 boats built and registered in 1844,.....+..++ee0- 64 
“ 2,126 boats on Ist January, 1844,..ceccecseeeeeeeeees DD 






Average TONG as caked cnnindneseneensteneece 9 


or about 20 per cent. This is not, of course, an absolute addition of so 
much in the year to the tonnage of all canal-boats, but it is an evidence 
of a tendency to an increase in the capacity of new boats, and corrobo- 
rates the evidence furnished by the foregoing statement, of a decrease of 
lockages at the Hudson river. 

It shows how, by an increase in the capacity of boats, a diminution of 
lockages at the point alluded to is reconcilable with the very large in- 
crease in tonnage over 1838, 

The only evidence of the average tonnage of canal-boats, at any former 
period, is found in the annual report of the canal commissioners, dated 
4th March, 1825, in these words :— 

“ During the time that the canals have been in use, the boats naviga- 
ting them have been gradually increased in size ; and nearly all those 
which have been last built are of the capacity of from 35 to 45 tons; and 
itis probable that, after a few years more, they will, in descending to 
tide-water, generally carry 40 tons.’ 

The tonnage of the old and new boats, without reference to classifica- ae 






























tion, Was as follows :-— ie 
Bts. built Bts. built a 
Boats, Jan. and reg’d Tot. Jan. 1) Boats, Jan. and reg’d Tot. Jan.1, i 
Tonnage. 1, 1844. in 1844, 1845. | Tonnage. 1, 1844. in 1844. 1845, ee 
90 2 1 3 40 158 0 158 ye 
85 1 0 1 35 63 1 54 Be 
80 3 9 12 30 40 il 51 ces 
75 13 33 46 25 16 3 19 g 
70 162 124 286 20 8 0 8 % 
65 264 94 358 15 3 1 4 he 
60 444 71 515 10 4 0 4 P Sab 
55 325 15 340 ate + = samen»! alas ‘ia 
50 464 14 78 2,126 3 2,504 eee 
45 166 1 167 ae 
aa 
It appears, by this statement, that of the boats on the Ist January, 1844, a 
there were more rated at 50 tons than of any other rate; while, of the dl 
% 









boats built and registered in 1844, there were more rated at 70 tons than 


of any other rate. 
We give, below, a statement of the tons of merchandise, furniture, and 


salt, going to other states, in 1844 :— 









Merchandise. Furniture. } Salt.’ 
By way OF eNO van'ececssaseeicosctseeuetes 32,767 4,130 14,569 
Onwes eco sania wsidenne sabe 9,648 1 31,600 







19 *3,038 








laikecebhiiiedecnserseeecamantiexess 49,207 


The merchandise and furniture by way of Buffalo, went to other states, 
as follows :— 












* Of this amount, 8,009 bushels were of foreign manufacture. 
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States. Mdze. Furn. States. 
Tons. Tons. 

Pennsylvania, 725 26 | Missouri, 

Giitiescenecsenssrees 12,390 

Michigan, 9,389 

BN  sitnecsnuseens : 2,332 

Illinois, 4,320 

Wisconsin, 3,272 

Kentucky,.............+« 205 | -. 92,767 


The merchandise and furniture going to other states by way of Oswego, 
is as follows, viz :— 





Tons of merchandise, . eeeeoeeeeeveeeeeeevreeeeeaeeee eee eeeeneee 9,648 
6“ APO. 0.065.009.0000 000 00000 s once ccnstncreceeces 1,500 
The distribution of the above merchandise and furniture is not given 


by the collector at Oswego, in his returns, 
The merchandise and furniture by way of Whitehall, in 1844, went to 


other states as follows, viz:— 


SraTEs. Moze. FurRNITURE. 
Tons. Tons. 


as v0 av be eestevcdveccosackesas 2,362 5 
MOU n:h's nw didts He 0d eWun es seertes 5,568 14 


a ere 7,930 19 


The annual average of the tons of the total movement of articles on 
all the canals, is as follows :— 


From 1836 to 1839, 4 years, ...eesececececesececeees 1,312,707 
66 1840 to 1844, 5 66 eeeevreeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,500,932 


Increase, LOMB) o-0i00.cb cc cess cccseccoecceceser 188,225 


The average increase or decrease of each class of articles, which re- 
sults in the above total increase, is as follows :— 


Crass oF ARTICLEs. DecrEASE. INCREASE. 
Tons. Tons. 

eg ee en er 18,796 sd ane 
Ariculture,. ....scccccccccccccccccccvccese ck 191,662 
eMC 0 cc cdibvcccsccscccecescccce scene 23,140 
MEOTGRARTRES, 0 5 ccc cccccccsccccccceedsvcces ert 3,320 
Other articles,. ooceccsecccsceccecesccsccccs 11,101 dh ae 


29,897 218,122 
29,897 





BROVOGNED, 6 6 06000000 0000p00e0s0cs ¥ea0nseces 188,225 
The annual average of the value of the total movement of articles on 
all the canals, is as follows :— 


From 1836 to 1839, 4 years,. eeoeeevesseeeeeeeseeees $65,647,486 
aa 1840 to 1844, 5 ne eevee reeeeeeeeeeeeeeree 77,144,298 


Increase ee Ee ae $11,496,812 


The average increase or decrease of the value of each class of articles, 
which results in the above total increase, is as follows :— 









= eee 
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Class of articles. Decrease. Increase. 
Products of the forest,....ccccccccccccces vkesinadn $414,193 
Agriculture, .sssssccesseecesecccecceves coccccce 2,483,162 
Mamturesy cc ccccccccccccccccescoses 91,268,261 veneke'es 
TONE ac ccccccccccccccsceseeoons co ccceee 9,388,286 
GOD GUUIBEg so. o'cc cccccccccccecceseset rere 499,432 











$1,288,261 





$12,785,073 
1,288,261 






ANNs 600 ce ckinee cdeaiida deca cede $11,496,812 


Tons FROM OTHER STATES, BY WAY OF Burrato anp Brack Rock.* 
Prod. of Prod.of Vegetable Oth. agric. Manufac- Other 












Year. forest. animals, food. products, tures. articles. Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

a ; ee 3,755 1,593 28,207 1,961 641 116 36,273 
4 (ae 7,104 4,083 29 229 884 454 475 42,229 
3 Tessas 4,615 3,282 58,907 379 489 515 68,187 
1839,....... 22,835 4,219 70,284 361 801 438 98,938 

| Se 18,133 5,592 111,533 688 1,200 955 138,101 
es 35,126 14,877 138,036 1,480 3,696 1,535 194,750 
oe 96,229 13,590 145,096 1,642 2,632 1,778 190,967 
Sissi 31,211 16,400 166,327 2,521 2,026 2,751 221,236 






52,061 17,470 165,761 1,757 722 2,777 240,548 
























201,069 81,106 913,380 11,673 12,661 11,340 1,231,229 * . 
4 Tons FROM OTHER STaTEs, BY WAY OF Osweco.* a 
a Prod.of Prod. of Vegetgpie Oth. agric. Manu- Other *S 
9 Year. forest. animals, ood. products. factures. articles. Total. - ae 
a Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. “ag 
4 1836,...... 1,645 208 15,921 110 13 49 17,946 : 
2 ae 533 288 13,045 17 17 126 14,026 >, 
q 1t,....<- 4,616 131 10,255 18 11 15 15,046 eI 
1839,...... 5,809 288 16,107 Rae & Sees, 419 22,733 i 
ae 3,108 317 16,395 75 67 85 20,047 ts 
oe 10,272 102 18,762 180 6 104 29,426 Bhs: 
| 4,840 1,284 24,188 98 27 73 30,510 : 
1843,...... 5,564 1,282 28,025 100 51 118 35,140 + 
Eaveae 16,027 2,777 48,128 262 131 152 67,477 ee 














Total, 52,414 6,677 190,826 970 323 1,141 252,351 












Tons or Prorerty comine FRoM Vermont AND Canada, AND SHIPPED AT WHITEHALL, ON 4 
THE CHAMPLAIN CANAL. 
Year. Prod. of forest. Agriculture. Manufactures. Other articles. Total. f 
Tons. Tons. Tons. ‘ons. Tons. Cee £ 
1835,....... 44,118 2,706 1,283 2,375 50,482 % i 
1836,......- 45,951 3,977 1,330 2,595 53,853 a 
1837,.....+ 37,954 2,209 1,077 2,306 43,546 , a 
og 29,882 3,460 664 2,324 36,330 2 uy 
18389........ 48,098 3,918 894 3,398 56,308 ie 
1840,....... 43,861 3,574 621 2,844 50,900 2% 
on... 43,896 2.921 1,105 2,987 50,909 ee: 
1842........ 22,783 3,376 2,215 2,141 30,515 ha 
1843,....... 22,131 4,588 3,506 1,901 32,126 ig 
1844,....... 21,652 6,457 3,210 2,655 33,974 a 

















Total, 360,326 37,186 15,905 25,526 438,943 


* In making this statement, it was assumed that all the flour, wheat, bran, and ship. 
stuffs cleared at Oswego and Black Rock, came from other states, 
VOL, XIII.—NO. I. e) oe 
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Statement or Mercuanpist AND Saut Gone To OTHER States By way oF Burrato, Os- 
WEGO, AND WuHITEHALL, FROM 1835 To 1844, BoTH INCLUSIVE. 





Mdze. passing toother States via Salt passing to other States via 

Year. Buffalo. Oswego. Whitehall. Buffalo. Oswego. Whitehall. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons 

FOODj....35 18,466 4,988 5,279 8,931 16,459 1,646 
1836,...... 30,874 8,019 5,165 5,981 9,118 2,010 
1837,...... 22,230 3,061 4,573 11,872 12,028 1,002 
1838....... 32,087 2,542 5,631 10,357 24,133 2,340 
_ 29,699 4,498 7,291 13,283 28,233 *2,189 
| Ae 18,863 3,192 5,981 11,156 22,481 +2,198 
O41: 95,551 5,489 6,813 9,860 30,858 t3,171 
Sa 20,525 3,538 4996 5,735 16,876 §2,341 
5643....... 32,798 4,537 6,709 13,462 12,223 2,771 
1644......2 32,767 9,648 7,930 14,569 31,600 13,038 
Tons or MERCHANDISE GOING TO OTHER STATES BY WAY OF BurFrato, FRoM 1837 To 1844. 
States, &c. 1838. 1839, 1840. 1841, 1842, 1843. 1844, 
Pennsylvania,............. 1,151 1,446 1,029 27 539 763 725 
ER AEP ere eae 15,187 14,338 9,445 14,297 10,038 14,528 12,390 
SS eee 10,084 6,656 4,294 5,456 4,915 8252 9,389 
SNE Sic Selsey cansuscne 1,569 2.296 751 1,087 785 2,256 2,332 
ee eee 3,244 3,634 2,353 2,249 2490 3,476 4,320 
fT 392 651 662 1,029 1,410 2890 3,272 
cs cntccssceases 335 654 241 495 295 428 205 
OS eee 77 24 2 51 14 65 14 
WORNOSSLE, ..,.006605500,.. eae eres 14 26 6 35 13 
A ee a eee cee ee sis sa's 
ithe teetie a:  Seetie  S de  ea 13 4 28 7 
1S ERE sree re 49 21 29 75 100 
WN cn eishane 32,086 29,699 18,840 25,551 20,525 82,798 32,767 


TonnaGE ARRIVING AT 'TIDE-WATER, THE Propuce oF THIS STATE, BY WAY OF THE ERIE 
CANAL, INCLUDING THE CoNTRIBUTIONS OF THE LATERAL CANALS. 











Year. Prod. of forest. Agriculture. Merchandise. Oth. articles. Total. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
SM ibixeeaiisssice 208,779 117,870 10,152 28,105 364,906 
ee 174,007 98,172 7,879 51,193 331,251 
cat 189,733 101,053 6,729 38,501 336,016 
a 157,075 63,713 5,885 37,914 264,596 
a 119,352 159,823 5,388 24,613 309,167 
a 192,122 92,483 9,076 14,663 308,344 
eee 125,623 102,030 7,746 23,273 258,672 
en 202,810 124,313 21,465 30,381 378,969 
ere 288,786 135,171 27,579 40,255 491,791 
Total,...... 1,658,287 994,628 101,899 288,898 3,043,712 


TONNAGE ARRIVING AT TIDE-WATER, BY WAY OF THE Erie Cana, THE Propucre or WeEst- 
ERN STATES OR CANADA, COMING IN AT BurraLo, Buack Rock, anp Osweao. 








Year. Prod. of forest. Agriculture. Manufactures. Oth. articles. Total. 
Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Ee 5,400 48,000 654 165 54,219 
Se 7,637 47,546 471 601 56,255 
ae 9,231 72,972 500 530 83,233 
See 28,644 91,369 801 857 121,671 
a 21,241 134,600 1,267 1,040 158,148 
| ee 45,398 173,437 3,702 1,639 224,176 
SE 31,069 185,898 2,659 1,851 221,477 
1843,......000000 36,775 214,655 2,077 2,869 256,376 
ae 68,088 236,155 &53 2,929 308,025 
‘ee 253,483 1,204,632 12,984 12,481 1,483,580 





. 17,175 bushels of foreign ‘manufacture ; + 17,879 do.; t 36,947 do. ; § 12,504 do. ; 
}} 13,760 do. ; 1 8,009 do. 
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Art. VI.—COAL OF PENNSYLVANIA AND OTHER STATES. 


Every year shows more convincingly the immense importance to the 
state of Pennsylvania of her leading interests, her coal and iron trade. 
Both of them employ, profitably, a large amount of capital, furnish subsist- 
ence to an extensive population, and call forth much ingenuity in finding 
the means of obtaining trom the earth and transporting the material to a 
market ; and the cheapness with which coal can be minedeand carried, 


? 
will cause many manutactories to be located at Philadelphia, that would 


otherwise have been scattered in other directions. ‘The rapid increase of 


the coal trade has been almost unexampled. It is not many years since 
the price of wood regulated that of coul, and now in our chief cities, at 
least, the consumption of wood, as fuel, is so inconsiderable, that it may be 
entirely disregarded. New markets are constantly opening, and with the 
increasing facilities of transportation, it may every year be carried still 
further, with a reasonable prospect of remuneration. 

Coal is evidently destined at some future period to entirely supersede 
wood as a fuel; for the time will come when the forests of North America 
will be consumed, and land too valuable for agricultural purposes, to grow 
timber. Before that time, the inexhaustible stores of the western coal 
fields will have been fully opened, and will continue for centuries to come 
to furnish all that can be required. 

In proportion as the consumption of coal becomes greater, and its ap- 
plication to the uses of arts and manufactures more general, greater dis- 
crimination will be exercised in the choice of different varieties ; some 
kinds of coal will be brought to the market, and the variety most suitable 
to each different use will be recognised as such. Many of these distine- 
tions are already well known. A semi-bituminous coal is suitable for 
steamships ; while anthracite is generally used for household purposes. 
Coal for generating illuminating gas must be highly bituminous, for car. 
bonic acid must contain no sulphur, and many more will, before long, be 
equally well understood. 

Under these circumstances, the chemical analysis of a coal acquires a 
particular interest ; it affords a standard of the general value of a coal, 
and an excellent criterion of the particular use for which such coal is best 
fitted. Ifa certain coal has been found by experience to be most suitable 
for a certain manufacture, and by a new improvement, another coal from 
another place can be sold at a lower rate, while the proportion of its con- 
stituents agrees nearly with the former, such variety will at least be worth 
a trial, and may probably be made to advantageously replace that before 
On the other hand, an ascertained difference will prevent the 


in use. 
The table given below 


waste of time and money in useless experiments. 
will assist in arriving at these conclusions. It has been carefully com- 
piled from Prof. Rogers’ Fifth Report on the Geology of Pennsylvania, 
Prof. Johnson’s Coal Report, and various other authorities. It also con- 
tains some analysis made four or five years since in Philadelphia. The 
specific gravities have been given, where they could be ascertained, and 
the color of the ash of the coal, where noted by the analyst—an important 
element, and one which materially affects the value ofa coal. 

The greater part of the carbon in anthracites and other coals is iso- 
lated, or nearly so; but small portions are frequently combined with the 
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constituent parts of the gaseous matter. Under this head of volatile mat. 
ter, is included uncombined water, oxygen, hydrogen, carburetted hydro. 
gen, &c., and frequently sulphur and nitrogen. It must not, therefore, be 
always supposed that the quantity of carbon indicated by an analysis, and 
given under that head, expresses the full quantity contained, as a portion 
may be combined with the gases of the coal in its natural state, or may be 
made to combine by the heat applied for decomposition, and so may pass 
off with the volatile matter. Nitrogen is a common element in bitumi- 
nous coals, and shows itself in the form of ammonia, when they are sub- 
mitted to distillation for obtaining illuminating gas. Thompson has esti- 
mated it as high as from 64 to 16 per cent, but his results have been re. 
jected as very improbable. (Berzelius. ) 

As in most of the analysis of coal, particularly those made in this coun. 
try, all the volatile portions are driven off at once by heat, and estimated 
together, it appears desirable to form, at least, a general idea of their con- 
stituents. The following table shows the relative proportion of pure oxy- 
gen and hydrogen contained in the volatile matter of some of the most 
important varieties of coal. A portion of these elements were originally 
united in the form of water, and the rest more or less combined with the 


carbon. 


Coal. Oxygen. Hydrogen. Authority. 
Pennsylvania anthracite,.......... 50.09 49.90 Gisataianses 
Coal of Alais, France,............ 47.94 52.00 Reynault. 
Makouny Goel, 5. ..0.500...000..3.  TOROtOGEOD “TVONtSORO 9 cicadecacss. 
ROR aie ae ae ee 75.55 24.45 Crum. 

. another specimen,.. 78.39 21.61 Karsten. 
Newcastle coal, (* houille,”).... 78.48 21.51 “ 
ORs sidctavassirictstroevsbe 85.24 14.76 Crum. 


The large proportion of oxygen in the Newcastle and other soft coals, 
diminishes their value. Most coals contain a small per centage of sulphur, 
and when this rises as high as from 2 to 3 per cent, it also has an in- 
jurious effect. Being generally estimated along with the other vola- 
tile matter, it occupies no separate place in a common analysis. Prof. 
Rogers has, in several cases, weighed its quantity, and from his re- 
port these results are taken. 


Coal. Sulph. in 100 coal. Authority. 
Anthracite, Peach mountain,...............00sscce0e 0.48 Prof. Rogers. 
sod BR nccacanikxhoiessesnnxe hiss mae 0.60 ad 
“ RONNIE: task basi vinnaidysaaess digs Koasee 0.91 a 
Bit. coal, Blairsville, Westm. CO.,...........se0000e 2.60 “ 
6 Bearthawt,....00000000 eseeeeerseeeerecsceees ; 2.70 * 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Spee. Pol. 
Coal. Grav. Carb. matt’r. Ash. Color of Ash. Authority. 
First, 08 Sournern Coat Fievp. 
Lehigh—a very pure specimen, .... 90.10 6.60 2.50 Mr. Vanuxem. 
- ke, - - 1.590 89.15 5.28 556 Nearly white. Prof. W. R. Johnson. 
= Summit mines, - - «eee 88.50 7.50 4.00 Dull white. Prof. H. D. Rogers. 
. “ “hardersp., .... 87.70 6.60 5.70 White. a 
Nesquehoning mines,- .... 86.40 6.40 7.00 “ és 
“4 coal, Istanal., - - 1.550 87.00 7.30 5.70 Very white, light. M. C. Lea. 
“ —— = - - «ee. 86.90 7.50 5.60 “ +3 
Tamaqua, Sharp mountain, - 1.550 92.45 7.55 5.10 White. Prof. Rogers. 
“ Schuylkill county, - 1.60 89.20 4.54 6.26 Perfectly white. os 
a “ xt - 157 92.07 5.03 2.90 White. wc 
“ another specimen, - .... 91.00 5.50 3.50 Gray white. M.C. Lea. 
Pottsville, Schenoweth vein, - 1.50 94.10 140 450 Light brown. Prof. Rogers. 
Neeley’s Tunnel, - 1.55 89.20 5.40 5.40 Light yellow. sn 
“s Tuscarora mines, - «+.» 88.20 7.50 4.30 Pink brown. 
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rat. PennsyLvanta—Continued. 
lro. 4 Spec 0 
i Coal. Grav. Carb. mat. Ash. Color.of Ash. Authority. 
be ee) Pottsville, Schuylkill Haven, - 1.477 90.75 3.07 441 Light fawn. Professor Jehnson. 
und ; Peach mountain, - 1.464 89.02 2.96 6.13 Fawn. a 
: 64 Black mine vein, - ---- 8840 6.80 4.80 Deep red. H. C. Lea. 
lon Swatara, (Pine Grove,)Sharpm. 1.54 89.57 7.15 3.28 Prof. Rogers. 
b “ North seam, - «++» 85.90 7.20 6.90 Reddish yellow. M.C. Lea. 
e€ ‘Dauphin,* Bik. Spring Gap, - 144 &247 9.53 8.00 Yellow white. Prof. Rogers. 
ASS Lea vein, - 1.35 85.84 8.96 5.20 Cream color. 
. “ “gray vein, - 1.33 81.40 11.40 7.20 Pale ochre. sas 
ni- : “ “ ano. spec.,- ..-- 86.00 4.50 9.50 Yellow red. M. C. Lea. 
ib “ «  Peac’ckvn., «--- 88.60 7.10 4.30 os . 
* Ee a“ Gold-MineGap,-  - 1.41 82.15 10.95 6.90 Light orange. Prof. Rogers. 
ti. eS ée do. another specimen, .... 83.00 9.00 8.00 Yellow red. M. C. Lea. 
5 4 at do. Heister vein, - 141 81.47 10.43 8.10 Pale yellow. Prof. Rogers 
e- ee a“ Rausch Gap, Peacock 
. e vem, = - 145 77.23 10.57 12.30 Pale orange. x 
By “ do. Pitch vein, E. side, ..-- 78.90 11.00 10.10 Deepred. M. C. Lea. 
n- “ do. W. side, .... 77.10 10.90 12. Yellow red. “ 
ed ” Yellow Springs Gap, ..-. 74.70 14.80 10.50 Pale salmon. “ 
: Stony Cr., do. another specimen, 141 79.55 10.95 9.50 Pale yellow. Prof. Rogers. 
n- “ do. Backbone vein, - «---- 77.50 1100 11.50 Dark red. M.C. Lea. 
é “ Rattling Run, - ° secs FESS W716 11-70 Prof. Rogers. Ey 
y- . 4 « do. another specimen, 1.443 74.24 13.82 11.49 Prof. Johnson. i 
st ee 6 do. “ --+» 76.10 16.90 7.00 Dark red. M. C. Lea. 
| “ Big Flats, - . - «eee 76.94 15.06 8.00 Orange. Prof. Rogers. 
ly .. Lyken’ sV alley, veinNo.1, - 1.389 83.84 6.88 925 Fawn. Prof. Johnson. 
e ‘ 3d bed, - - «++. 88.25 8.85 2.90 Prof. Rogers. 
Mippve Coat Fievp. ie | 
i Beaver Meadow, slope No.3, - 1.610 88.94 2.38 7.11 Reddish gray. Prof. Johnson. ot at 
i * slope No.5, - 1.551 91.47 2.66 5.15 = 
y. Wyomine Coat Frexp. 
os Shamokin, Snyder’s v., - - «eee 89.90 6.10 4.00 Prof. Rogers. 
3 W. yoming Form, Warden’s v., - 1.403 88.90 7.68 3.40 Prof. Rogers. 
“Carbon. mines, 1.404 90.23 7.07 2.70 Grayish. — 
165 “  D.& H.C.C., - 1421 87.74 3.91 635 Gray white. Prof. Johnson. 
Fietps West or ALLEGHANY Mrs. * 
Queen’s Run, - - - 1.331 72.79 17.97 849 White. Prof. Johnson. pie 
at - - - «eee 73,68 21.50 4.60 Prof. Rogers. i 
Snow-Shoe mine, - - sess 76.73 21.20 2.07 ps et: 
‘ Moshannon Creek, - = see. 64.40 2950 6.10 “ oe 
: Phillipsburg, . - sees 68.00 22.00 10.00 Prof. Johnson. iG 
’ x Leech’s mine, - - - ee 67.93 20.40 11.75 Prof. Rogers. eet 
, ; Ralston, Lycoming co., - - seco 74.50 20.50 5.00 7 Keg i 
is sh “<p - 1.388 71.53 13.84 13.96 Gray. Prof. Johnson. es) 
Karthaus, upperseam, - ase. 78.20 13.00 8.80 Prof. Rogers. he 
of: lower ‘“ - - «eee 70.50 24.80 4.70 . ar 
z - - 1.284 73.77 19.53 7.00 Reddish gray. Prof. Johnson i? 
ve another specimen, - eee» 68.10 26.80 5.10 2 oe, 
Reed’s vein, - ~ soso 67.70 27.00 5.30 Prof. Rogers. ia 
Bioxburg, . - 1.324 73.11 14.78 10.77 Grayish white. Prof. Johnson ta 
“ Coal Run, - - eee. 75.40 16.40 8.20 Clemson. ie 
. Bear Creek, - - ecos 73.70 15.00 11.30 nie fe 
“do. another specimen, eeee 62.80 32.00 5.20 Prof. Rogers. gee A 
" Bloss vein, - «eee 73.00 1560 11.40 Clemson. ae 
“ Johnson’s Runcoal, - ---. 69.30 14.60 16.10 De Aah: a 
Clearfield co., Warner’s vein, - -+++ 54.60 38.20 7.20 Prof. Rogers. ’ 4 
Blair'sGap, —- - - sees 77.00 15.00 8.00 Clemson. a 
Summit Portage, - 1.407 69.37 20.52 9.15 Light lilac. Prof. Johnson ee 
Franklin, Venango co., (cannel, ) eeee 29.54 52.78 17.68 Prof. Rogers. ae 
Conneaut Lake, Crawford co., -  .--- 59.45 38.75 1.80 Reddish brown. 7 


Ruopg Isianp. 


Portsmouth, - - «eee 90.03 4.90 4.64 L. Vanuxen. 
another specimen, - eeee 47.70 6.70 15.60 i 





VIRGINIA. 
Richmond, Barr’s DeepRun, - 1.382 67.96 19.78 10.47 Fawn. Prof. Johnson. 

Crouch and Snead’s, 1.451 59.98 24.38 1428 Reddish white. “ 
wa Mid-Lothian, - 1.437 61.08 27.28 10.47 Reddish gray. " 
* Creek Company, - 1.319 60.30 32.47 8.57 Brick red. a 
a Clover Hill, - - 1285 56.83 32.21 10.13 zi ane 
“ Chesterfield Min. Co. 1.289 58.79 32.63 8.63 Reddish gray. we Be 
“ Tippecanoe, - - 1346 54.62 34.54 9.37 Yellowred. “ ee 

Willis’s Pit, - - «see 66.60 28.80 4.60 Clemson. ee 
“Anderson's Pit, - .... 64.20 26.06 9.80 “ ry 





* Dauphin, or Stony Creek coals. All these analysis have been made from crop coals, the mines 
not yet being worked. (See R. C. Taylor’s report.) 
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MARYLAND. 
Spec. Pol. : 
Coal. Grav. Carb. mat. Ash. Col. of Ash. Authority. 
Cumberland, - - - 1.414 70.85 1487 14.98 Professor Johnson. 
” Neff’s, - - 1.337 74.53 12.67 10.34 Flesh red. ” 
se Atkinson & Tem- 
pieman’s, - 1.313 76.69 1553 7.33. Light pink. ¥ 
4 Easby & Sinith’s, - 1.332 74.29 15.52 9.30 Flesh red. R “ 
* Maryland Min.Co., --.- 75.40 17.00 7.60 M. C. Lea. 
- Savage River, - 7.00 16.00 7.00 Dr. Jackson. 
‘TENNESSEE. 
Camberland mountains, - - 71.00 17.00 11.00 Dr. Troost. 
Nova Scotia. 
Pictou, - - - - 1.318 56.98 27.83 13.39 Flesh red. Prof. Johnson. 
** Cunard’s, - - 1.325 60.74 2597 12.51 White. “ 
Sydney, - - - - 1,338 67.57 23.81 549 Dark gray. “ 


Great Briratn. 


57.00 41.30 1.70 Kirwan. 
oy 


Whitehaven, - - 
= 56.80 43.00 = .20 


another specimen, 


Newcastle, - wees 75.90 22.60 1.50 Thompson. 
- - - - 1.257 57.00 35.83 5.40 Prof. Johnson. 

Staffordshire, - - - coos 69.40 34.10 3.5 Berthier. 
Bovey, near Exeter, - - 4500 55.00... Matchett. 
Derbyshire, - - . 37.00 40.09 3.00 Berthier. 
Dowlais, South Wales, - - 79.50 17.50 3.00 “ 
Cyfarthfa, “ - - 78.40 18.80 2.80 “ 
Clyde, Scotiand, clod coal, - 70 00 26.50 4.50 Mushet. 

“ “ soft cval, - sees 4230 47.70 10.00 Thompson. 
Monkland, “ - - coo 52 42.4 10 Berthier. 

GERMANY. 

Schraplau, Thuringia, - - sees 20.95 62.25 17.25 Kleproth. 
Walden, - - - - ee» 56.90 36.22 6.88 Richter. 
Saboze, (Silesia,) - 1327 63.31 32.93 3.76 “ 
Bielschowitz,  - - - 1.351 56.17 37.89 393 “ 

Woops. 

q - - - sees 2268 76.89 0.43 Ure. 
Ash, - - - - 17.97 81.26 0.77 “ 
Norway pine, - - - 19.20 80.44 0.35 a“ 
Sycamore, European, - - 19.73 79.20 1.06 “ 
Maple, American, - 1990 7933 0.77 a“ 
Lignum vite, - - 26.85 72.64 050 “ 


This table commences, as will be perceived, at the eastern extremity of 
the first coal basin, and proceeds westward to the Susquehanna, ‘The 
second and third basins are then given in order, and the softer coals from 
both sides of the Alleghany mountain. It has been observed as a rule 
that holds generally between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, that the farther 
we go west, the more bituminous the coal becomes, and the Lehigh and 
other coals from the southeast portions of the coal beds are therefore the 
hardest anthracite. ‘They are also among the purest coals in America ; 
one specimen from Pottsville, having given but 3.50, and from Lehigh 
but 4.00 per cent of earthy impurity, and probably others might be found 
yet more pure from the same districts. The Lehigh coal has a high repu- 
tation ; it was the first mined in the state, and the horizontal position of 
its veins, enables it to be worked with considerable facility. Its specific 
gravity is also high, an important point, where space is to be econo- 
mised, but it has a great disadvantage in the amount of heat lost by escape 
through the flue. This has been estimated to amount to 26 per cent of 
the whole heat generated, and prevents it from ranking high as a steam- 
producing coal. It is remarkable, that the proportion of heat carried off 
by the gas, current of air, &c., through the chimney, does not follow any 
general rule, and that the cases of greatest and least waste may be found 
almost indifferently among bituminous and anthracite coals, as shown in 
the following table, abridged from Prof. Johnson’s Coal Report, by which 
it will be seen that the case of loss next greatest to the Lehigh, occurs in 
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the Chesterfield company’s coal, containing nearly 33 per cent of bitu- 
minous matter. On the other hand, Easby and Smith’s coal loses but 
about 9 per cent. It is difficult to conjecture to what peculiarity of struc- 
ture or composition this property is attributable, but it indicates a marked 
superiority in the free-burning coals, or those whose volatile matter varies 
from 14 to 18 per cent. 


Loss PER CENT OF WHOLE amouNT OF Heat, BY ESCAPE THROUGH THE FLUE, DURING COM- 


BUSTION. 
WONT, 6 Sidi akc cc siccesce si 26. Easby & Smith, Cumberland,... 8.96 
Chesterfield Min. Co. sy Vi irginia,. 23.81 | Lackawanna,...........sc.ssereee . 10.20 
BOI O.27ROD. TRUN,...........00 00000. ‘ 22.05 | Dauphin and Susquehannah,.... 12.54 
Te IRs Ticker sacercrcceseses sake 20.05 | Schuylkill Haven,................0. 13.83 
Creek Co., Virginia, Weds abst Sat ; 19.95 


Such loss constitutes an important point in the estimate of the value of 
a coal, for not only so much per cent of the whole amount is absolutely 
thrown away, but when fuel is to be transported to a distance, that pro- 
portion is carried only to be wasted. Were all other advantages and 
disadvantages equally balanced, this would give an advantage among an- 
thracites of from 11 to 14 per cent to the Lackawanna and Schuylkill 
coal over the Lehigh, and among bituminous coals, of 9 to 11 per cent to 
Easby and Smith’s, Dauphin, and other coals, over the Chesterfield, Barr’s 
Deep Run, &c., with an almost equally great superiority over those im- 
ported from Nova Scotia. 

The Dauphin coal, and some varieties of the Cumberland constitute a 
distinct class of free-burning coals, intermediate between the hard and 
soft, and peculiarly well adapted for manufacturing and other purposes. 
In the coal report before referred to, the Dauphin coal stands highest in 
the comparative list, with regard to rapidity of ignition, with the exception 
of the Queen’s Run and some Western Cannel coal, and high as to 
evaporative power. Some of the best varieties of Cumberland coal are 
very similar in constitution, and if the difficulties caused by their great 
distance from a market can be overcome, may be profitably worked. 

The middle coal field has been less worked than the first, the centra) 
parts of which it much resembles in the quality of its coal—a moderately 
hard anthracite, whose proportion of carbon varies from 88 to 92 per 
cent. ‘The Wyoming coal field differs little, except that its coal burns 
with a white ash. The Delaware and Hudson company’s mines are ex- 
tensive, and but little else is done in this region. 

The very important resources, valuable in themselves, and essential to 
arts and manufactures, possessed by the coal states, are pressing forward 
to further development. The quantity of coal imported i is steadily dimin- 
ishing, while that mined at home is increasing in a very rapid ratio. The 
importation has fallen from 181,000 tons, in 1839, to 103,000 in 1842, 
while, in the same space, the amount mined in Pennsylvania alone has 
risen from 819,000 to 1,108,000 tons, and, last year, reached 1,631,000 
tons. England has already arrived at the high appreciation of the value 
of coal to which we are advanci ng, and she watches its consumption with 
so much jealousy as to impose an “export duty, to prevent the waste of her 
large but not inexhaustible supply by exportation to other countries. This 
policy varies in a single instance, where she holds it desirable to accumu- 
late a stock for the use of her war and other steamers, but notwithstand- 
ing, the amount exported is large, about a million and a half tons being 
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annually taken to France, Denmark, Holland, British West Indies, United 
States. Russia, and other countries. 

McCulloch observes that it is hardly possible to exaggerate the advan- 
tages which England derives from her vast beds of coal ; and the annual 
production of the minerals of the British islands, is estimated by De La 
Beche at £20,000,000, of which £9,000,000 arise from coal, and 
£8,000,000 from iron. In this estimate, the coal is taken at seven shil- 
lings per ton only, its value at the pit’s mouth, but as delivered to the 
consumer, its value has risen to £40,000,000, making it the third interest 
in importance in the kingdom, as follows :— 

Cotton manufactured, occcccccccccccecccccccccccccs § Se0j000,000 
Woollen do, (b6nks Rhee OEs oun 0 bn ehee 0000s 44,000,000 
DP cthitiiesnnianbbahe did denknekds 6aatenecon ne 40,000,000 

The experiments of Professor Johnson have fully proved a decided su- 
periority in the Pennsylvania and Maryland bituminous fuels over the 
English and Nova Scotian, and the investigations of Marcus Bull, though 
in this particular less extended, had the same result, and notwithstanding 
the circumstances that encourage the foreign trade, a few years will see 
the total extinction of the importation of coal. 





Arr. VIL—THE NEW POSTAGE LAW AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 


Tue friends of cheap postage have at last succeeded in effecting the 
passage of a law reducing the rates of postage, which goes into operation 
on the first of this month. Although it is not all which the people re- 
quired of their representatives, or that satisfies their expectations, yet they 
hail it as the commencement of a new era in the cheap diffusion of know- 
ledge, which will be attended with the most salutary effects upon the lite- 
rary, political, commercial, social and moral interests of our country. The 
struggle to effect even this reduction, has been one of labor and difficulty, 
and much greater than could have been expected in a country whose in- 
stitutions are based upon the knowledge and virtue of the people, and 
whose political existence depends upon the ability of the people to govern 
themselves. From the very commencement of this benevolent and praise- 
worthy effort, its friends have had to encounter the united and inveterate 
opposition of nearly all who were officially connected with the post-office 
department, whose pecuniary interests seemed to be affected by the re- 
duction of postage ; and these persons have sedulously labored to give the 
measure a sectional and political complexion, as if the whole people, in 
every portion of the Union, were not equally interested in its adoption. 

As the law goes into effect the present month, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers to offer a few remarks upon its provisions, and the regu- 
ig of the department, and the probable effects upon the people gene- 
rally. 

The law, per se, is one of the most bungling and complicated that was 
ever passed by our national legislature. It was evidently drawn by a per- 
son who had not a clear understanding of the subject, and afterwards it 
was altered and amended to meet the various prejudices of those who 
were in favor or opposed to its provisions. It may be truly said that it is 
like Joseph’s coat of many colors ; nevertheless, it will not excite the envy 
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of any one towards its author. Instead of a plain and simple law, con- 
sisting of a few sections—abolishing in toto the franking privilege, and 
reducing the postage to one uniform cheap rate, leaving the public to 
send their letters and papers in any way they may find it for their in- 
terest or convenience—it is confused and contradictory, and hedged about 
with prohibitions, pains and penalties. ‘The people asked for the aboli- 
tion of the franking privilege, and a cheap, uniform rate of postage ; but 
instead of this, Congress have retained to themselves the franking privi- 
lege in full vigor, and adopted the unequal and arbitrary rates of five and 
ten cents. Hence a letter may be sent 300 miles for five cents, but if 
it happens to go 301 miles it must pay ten cents! 

The opponents of cheap postage predict that the new law will prove 
a failure, and that we shall yet have to resort to higher rates of postage, 
or the post-office department will have to fall upon the treasury for its 
support ; while the friends of the measure contend that, to make a fair 
trial, the rates of postage should have been reduced so low as to bring 
into the United States mails all the correspondence of the people, whereas 
the present law will not produce that desirable effect. If the rates of 
postage had been reduced as low in this country as they are in Eng- 
land, we should have witnessed not only an equal, but a much greater 
increase, and the number of letters passing through our post-office 
would have, in a few years, increased more than four-fold what they 
now are. And this is by no means an extravagant calculation, when 
we consider the character and pursuits of our people, and how univer- 
sally the blessings of education are diffused throughout the length and 
breadth of our glorious Union. 

The present law will not bring all the correspondence through the 
post-office. It is true, the number of letters will be greatly increased, 
and there will not be so great a reduction of the revenue as some sup- 
pose ; nevertheless, we have reason to fear that there will be a vast 
amount of letters from which no revenue will be realized, in consequence 
of the high rates of postage upon letters which are sent to a short dis- 
tance. For example, the rate of postage under the old law on a single 
letter to Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey City, Newark, Elizabethtown, 
and other towns around New York, was six cents, and every one knows 
that not one in fifty of the letters written from those places to New York, 
passed through the post-office. The same may be said of the towns 
around Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, and other large cities. ‘The 
new law makes only one cent reduction, consequently it holds out no in- 
ducement to the people to send their letters in the mails, but it does hold 
out a temptation to them to send them either by private conveyance, or 
by any other way by which they can avoid paying five cents for the car- 
riage of a letter only a few miles. Letters to a greater distance will be 
generally sent by the United States mails, because there will not be those 
facilities for sending them as to shorter distances ; but had the rates been 
reduced to two cents for any distance under one hundred miles, hundreds 
of thousands of letters would annually pass through the post-office, which 
will not now come near them. Hada lowand uniforin rate been adopted, 
offering inducements to all classes to send all their letters by the mails, 
we should have seen the number swelled to an extent which few can con- 
ceive. 

There are, however, many advantages which will result from this new 
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law, both directly and indirectly, which will be properly appreciated, and 
which we hope will ultimately convince even the most sceptical, that a uni- 
form rate of cheap postage is the surest way to obtain a revenue suffi- 
ciently ample to support an economical administration of the post-office 
department, without any aid from the treasury. Let us notice some of 
these advantages. 

1. The new law provides for a reduction of the present rates of postage 
about one half. This, of itself, is a great boon, especially to the poorer 
class of people, who have been, toa great extent, deprived of the privilege 
of corresponding with their absent friends in consequence of the high rates 
of postage. 

2. The postage is to be charged by weight, and not by the number of 
pieces of paper it may contain. A letter may contain bank notes, or it 
may consist of two sheets of thin paper, enclosed in an envelope, and if it 
weighs but half an ounce, will only be charged as a single letter. Be. 
sides, it saves trouble and perplexity in ascertaining whether the letter is 
more than double, and prevents the necessity of under or over charging 
letters, which is sometimes a source of ill will and dispute at the post-office. 
It removes the necessity of prying into letters, to ascertain their contents ; 
if there is any doubt as to the proper rate of postage, it is only necessary 
to throw it into the balances, and the question is at once decided. ‘The 
letters can be marked more expeditiously and accurately than under the 
old law, and the custom of examining them, to see whether they are 
charged correctly may be dispensed with. 

3. The new law makes the rates to conform to our own currency, 
which is a great convenience to the public, but especially to the post- 
office. The old mode of charging 124 and 18} cents on single letters, 
was troublesome in making change, whereas we shall now have to pay 
in cents only. ‘The exclusion of fractions will also save much trouble in 
keeping the post-office accounts, which have heretofore been a source of 
much annoyance. 

4. This law abolishes the franking privilege in all the departments of 
the government, and consequently, as the postage will be paid on their 
correspondence, the income from this source will greatly augment the 
revenue of the post-office department. Heretofore, the state, treasury, 
war and navy departments, and all their subordinate bereaus, exercised 
the franking privilege to any extent ; but under this law the postage on all 
the business of the departments is to be paid out of the treasury. It like- 
wise prohibits two sets of members of Congress from enjoying the frank- 
ing privilege at one and the same time. 

5. By this new law, all the postmasters are required to keep an accu- 
rate account of all the franked matter, of every description, which may 
come to their respective offices, in the same manner as if the postage had 
been charged and paid thereon. This will have a two-fold advantage ; 
first, we shall be able to learn pretty accurately what the postage on 
franked matter amounts to, which has never yet been ascertained ; and 
secondly, “the sums thus chargeable shall be paid to the post-office de- 
partment from the contingent funds of the two houses of Congress, and of 
the other departments of the government for which such mail service may 
have been performed ; and where there is no such fund, that they be paid 
out of the treasury of the United States.” Hence all the correspondence 
of the members of Congress, and the documents and laws of Congress sent 
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through the mails, will be charged with postage, and paid out of the con- 
tingent fund, which is a virtual abolition of the franking privilege, so far 
as the post-office department is concerned. 

6. Another advantage arising from the passage of this new law is, that 
it definitively settles the rates of postage to be paid on pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, circulars, prospectuses, handbills, &c. It is to be regretted that in 
defining the rates, that half cents should still be exacted, not only because 
we have no such coin in circulation, but it is too small business for a great 
government institution to be concerned in. Printed or lithographed cir- 
culars, handbills, prices current letiers, were formerly charged letter post- 
age, but these may be sent to any part of the United States for two cents. 
In consequence of the former high rate of postage, few were sent by the 
mails; and to obviate its payment, merchants had their circulars, cards, 
&c., printed in newspapers which they sent to their customers, thus un- 
necessarily burthening the mails. By this new law, the mails will be 
relieved of a heavy burden, the post- -office will have an additional revenue 
from this source, and to our merchants, publishers, and men of business, 
facilities will be afforded of extending their correspondence to an extent 
which no one now conceives. Hundreds of thousands, and, perhaps, mil- 
lions of circulars, &c., will now be sent through the post-office, in con- 
sequence of this uniform and cheap rate of postage. 

7. The operation of this new law will greatly increase the number of 
letters passing through the post-office. It is not safe to say how far the 
number will be augmented, but we may safely say that in the first year, it 
will be double, if not treble what it now is. Every good citizen will feel 
it his duty to aid this important institution, and will discountenance, both by 
precept and practice, every evasion of the law. Should it work well, the 
people will require a further reduction of the rates of postage—that we 
may have at least as cheap postage as the subjects of Queen Victoria ! 

The following is a correct copy of the “ Act to reduce the rates of post- 
age, to limit the use and correct the abuse of the franking privilege, and for 
the prevention of frauds in the revenues of the Post. Office Departme nt.’ 
It was passed March 3, 1845, and approved by the President on the same 
day. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative s of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That from and after the first day of July next, 
members of Congress and delegates from territories, may receive letters not ex- 

ceeding two ounces in weight, free of postage, during the recess of Congress, 
any thing to the contrary in this act notw ithstanding : and the same franking 
privilege which is granted by this act to the me »mbers of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, Is hereby extended to the Vice President of the United States ; and in lieu 
of the rates of postage now established by law, there shall be charged the follow- 
ing rates, viz: For every single letter in manuscript, or paper of any kind by or 
upon which information shall be asked for or communicated in writing, or by 
marks and signs, conveyed in the mail for any distance under three hundred 
miles, five cents; and for any distance over three hundred miles, ten cents ; and 
for a double letter there shall be charged double these rates; and for a treble 
letter treble these rates ; and for a quadruple letter quadruple these rates ; and 
every letter or parcel not exceeding half an ounce in weight shall be deemed a 
single letter, and every additienal weight of half an ounce, or additional weight 
of less than half an ounce, shall be charged with an additional single postage. 
And all drop letters, or letters placed in any post-office, not for transmission by 
mail, but for delivery only, shall be charged with postage at the rate of two cents 
each. And all letters which shall hereafter be advertised as remaining over in 
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any post-office, shall, when delivered out, be charged with the costs of advertis- 
ing the same in addition to the regular postage, both to be accounted for as other 
postages now are. 

2. And be it further enacted, That all newspapers of no greater size or super- 
fices than nineteen hundred square inches may be transmitted through the mail, 
by the editors or publishers thereof, to all subscribers or other persons within 
thirty miles of the city, town, or other place in which the paper is or may be 
printed, free of any charge for postage whatever; and all newspapers of and 
under the size aforesaid, which shall be conveyed in the mail any distance be- 
yond thirty miles from the place at which the same may be printed, shall be sub- 
ject to the rates of postage chargeable upon the same under the thirtieth section 
of the act of Congress approved the third of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five, entitled “ An Act to reduce into one the several Acts for esta- 
blishing and regulating the Post-Office Department ;” and upon all newspapers 
of greater size or superficial extent than nineteen hundred square inches, there 
shall be charged and collected the same rates of postage as are prescribed by this 
act to be charged on magazines and pamphlets. 

3. And be it further enacted, That all printed or lithographed circulars and 
handbills or advertisements, printed or lithographed on quarto post or single cap 
paper, or paper not larger than single cap, folded, directed, and unsealed, shall be 
charged with postage at the rate of two cents for each sheet, and no more, what- 
ever be the distance the same may be sent; and all pamphlets, magazines, peri- 
odicals, and every other kind and description of printed or other matter, (except 
newspapers,) which shall be unconnected with any manuscript communication 
whatever, and which is or may be lawful to transmit by the mail of the United 
States, shall be charged with postage at the rate of two and a half cents for each 
copy sent, of no greater weight than one ounce, and one cent additional shall be 
charged for each additional ounce of the weight of every such pamphlet, maga- 
zine, matter, or thing, which may be transmitted through the mail, whatever be 
the distance the same may be transported ; and any fractional excess of not less 
than one half of an ounce, in the weight of any such matter or thing, above one 
or more ounces, shall be charged for as if said excess amounted to a full ounce. 

4. And be it further enacted, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby 
authorized, upon all mail routes over or upon which the amount of matter usually 
transported, or which may be offered or deposited in the post-office or post-offices 
for transportation, is or may become so great as to threaten materially to retard 
the progress or endanger the security of the letter mail, or to cause any consid- 
erable augmentation of the cost of transporting the whole mail at the present rate 
of speed, to provide for the separate and more secure conveyance of the letter 
mail, at a speed at least equal t6 that at which the mail is now transported over 
such route, taking care to allow in no case of any greater delay in the transpor- 
tation of the other matters and things to be transported in the mail on any such 
route than may appear absolutely necessary, regard being had to the cost of ex- 
pediting its transportation, and the means at his disposal or under his control for 
effecting the same. 

5. And be it further enacted, That the twenty-seventh section of the Act of 
Congress entitled “An Act to reduce into one the several Acts for establishing 
and regulating tho Post-Office Department,” approved and signed the third day of 
March, in the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, and all other 
acts and parts of acts granting and conferring upon any person whatsoever the 
right or privilege to receive and transmit through the mail, free of postage, let- 
ters, packets, newspapers, periodicals, or other matters, be, and the same are 
hereby utterly abrogated and repealed. 

6. And be it further enacted, That from and after the passage of this act, all 
officers of the government of the United States, heretofore having the franking 
privilege, shall be authorized and required to keep an account of all postage 
charged to and payable by them, respectively, upon letters, packages, or other 
matters received through the mail, touching the duties or business of their res - 
pective offices; and said accounts for postage, upon being duly verified by said 
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officers, respectively, shall be allowed and paid quarter yearly, out of the contin- 
nt fund of the bureau or department to which the officers aforesaid may res- 
pectively belong or be attached. And the three Assistant Postmasters General 
shall be entitled to have remitted by the postmaster in Washington, all postage 
charged upon letters, packages or other matter, received by them respectively 
through the mail, touching the business of the post-office department, or the par- 
ticular branch of that business committed to them, respectively ; and each of the 
said Assistant Postmasters General shall be, and hereby is, authorized to trans- 
mit through the mail, free of postage, any letters, packages, or other matter rela- 
ting exclusively to his official duties, or to the business of the post-office depart- 
ment; but he shall, in every such case, endorse on the back of the letter or 
package so as to be sent free of postage, over his own signature, the words “ of- 
ficial business.” And for any such endorsement falsely made, the person’ so 
offending shall forfeit and pay three hundred dollars. And the several deputy 
postmasters throughout the United States shall be authorized to charge, and have 
allowed to them in the settlement of their accounts with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, all postage which they may have paid or had charged to them, respec- 
tively, for letters, packages, or other matters received by them on the business of 
their respective offices or of the Post-Office Department, upon a verification on 
oath of their accounts for the same, and the transmission of the charged letters 
as vouchers; and the said several deputy postmasters shall be, and hereby are, 
authorized to send through the mail, free of postage, all letters and packages 
which it may be their duty, or they may have occasion, to transmit to any person 
or place, and which shall relate exclusively to the business of their respective 
offices, or to the business of the Post-Office Department ; but in every such case, 
the deputy postmaster sending any such letter or package shall endorse thereon, 
over his own signature, the words “ post-office business.” And for any and 
every such endorsement falsely made, the person making the same shall forfeit 
and pay three hundred dollars. And when the commissions of any postmaster 
amount to less than twenty-five dollars per annum, it shall be lawful for the 
Postmaster General to increase the rate of his commissions, provided that they 
do not exceed fifty per cent on letter postage accruing at such office ; and the 
Postmaster General is hereby required to cause accounts to be kept of the post- 
age that would be chargeable at the rates prescribed in this act upon all matter 
passing free through the mail according to the provisions of this act ; and the 
sums thus chargeable shall be paid to the Post-Office Department from the con- 
tingent funds of the two houses of Congress and of the other departments of the 
government for which such mail service may have been performed, and where 
there is no such fund, that they be paid out of the treasury of the United States. 

7. And be it further enacted, That the Act of Congress entitled, “ An Act au- 
thorizing the governors of the several states to transmit by mail certain books 
and documents,” approved June the thirtieth, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four, shall remain and continue in full force, any thing hereinbefore to the 
contrary netwithstanding : and the members of Congress, the delegates from ter- 
ritories, the secretary of the Senate, and the clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, shall be, and they are hereby authorized to transmit, free of postage, to any 
post-office within the United States, or the territories thereof, any documents 
which have been or may be printed by ®rder of either house of Congress, any 
thing in this law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

8. And be it further enacted, That each member of the Senate, each member of 
the House of Representatives, and each delegate from a territory of the United 
States, the secretary of the Senate, and the clerk of the House of Representatives 
may, during each session of Congress, and for a period of thirty days before the 
commencement and thirty days after the end of each and every session of Con- 
gress, receive through the mail, free of postage, any letter, newspaper, or packet, 
not exceeding two ounces in weight; and all postage charged upon any letters, 
packages, petitions, memorials, or other matters or things received during any 
session of Congress, by any senator, member, or delegate of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, touching his official or legislative duties, by reason of any excess of 
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weight above two ounces, of the matter or thing so received, shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the house of which the person receiving the same may be 
a member. And they shall have the right to frank written letters from them- 
selves during the whole year, as now authorized by law. 

9. And be it further enacted, That it shall not be lawful for any person or per- 
sons to establish any private express or expresses, for the conveyance, nor in any 
manner cause to be conveyed, or provide for the conveyance or transportation, by 
regular trips, or at stated periods or intervals, from one city, town, or other place, 
to any other city, town, or place in the United States, between, and from, and to 
which cities, towns, or other places, the United States mail is regularly trans- 
ported, under the authority of the Post-Office Department, of any letters, packets, 
or packages of letters, or other matter properly transmittable in the United States 
mail, except newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals; and each and 
every person offending against this provision, or aiding or assisting therein, or 
acting as such private express, shall, for each time any letter or letters, packet or 
packages, or other matter properly transmittable by mail, except newspapers, 
pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals, shall, or may be, by him, her, or them, or 
through his, her, or their means or instrumentality, in whole or in part, conveyed 
or transported, contrary to the true intent, spirit, and meaning of this section, tor- 
feit and pay the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars. 

10. And be it further enacted, That it shall not be lawful for any stage coach, 
railroad car, steamboat, packet boat, or other vehicle or vessel, nor any of the 
owners, managers, servants, or crews of either, which regularly perform trips at 
stated periods on a post route, or between two or more cities, towns or other 
places, from one to the other of which the United States mail is regularly con- 
veyed under the authority of the Post-Office Department, to transport or convey, 
otherwise than in the mail, any letter or letters, packet or packages of letters, or 
other mailable matter whatsoever, except such as may have relation to some part 
of the cargo of such steamboat, packet boat, or other vessel, or to some article at 
the same time conveyed by the same stage coach, railroad car, or other vehicle, 
and excepting also, newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, and peri~dicals ; and for 
every such offence the owner or owners of the stage coach, railroad car, steam- 
boat, packet boat, or other vehicle or vessel, shall forfeit and pay the sum of one 
hundred dollars ; and the driver, captain, conductor, or person having charge of 
any such stage coach, railroad car, steamboat, packet boat, or other vehicle, or 
vessel, at the time of the commission of any such offence, and who shall not at 
that time be the owner thereof, in whole nor in part, shall, in like manner, forfeit 
and pay, in every such case of offence, the sum of fifty dollars. 

11. And be it further enacted, That the owner or owners of every stage coach, 
railroad car, steamboat, or other vehicle or vessel, which shall, with the know- 
ledge of any owner or owners, in whole or in part, or with the knowledge 
or connivance of the driver, conductor, captain, or other person having 
charge of any such stage coach, railroad car, steamboat, or other vessel or ve- 
hicle, convey or transport any person or persons acting or employed as a private 
express for the conveyance of letters, packets, or packages of letters, or other 
mailable matter, and actually in possession of such mailable matter, for the pur- 
pose of transportation, contrary to the spirit, true intent, and meaning of the pre- 
ceding sections of this law, shall be sulfect to the like fines and penalties as are 
hereinbefore provided and directed in the case of persons acting as such private 
expresses, and of persons employing the same ; but nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed to prohibit the conveyance or transmission of letters, packets, 
or packages, or other matter, to any part of the United States, by private hands, 
no compensation being tendered or received therefor in any way, or by a special 
messenger employed only for the single particular occasion. 

12. And be it further enacted, That all persons whatsoever who shall, after the 
passage of this act, transmit by any private express, or other means by this act 
declared to be unlawful, any letter or letters, package or packages, or other mail- 
able matter, excepting newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals, or 
who shall place or cause to be deposited at any appointed place, for the purpose 
of being transported by such unlawful means, any matter or thing properly trans- 
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mittable, by mail, excepting newspapers, pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals, 
er who shall deliver any such matter, excepting newspapers, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and periodicals for transmission to any agent or agents of such unlawtul 
expresses, shall, for each and every offence, iorfeit and pay the sum of fifty 
dollars. 

13. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act contained shall have the 
effect, or be construed, to prohibit the conveyance or transportation of letters by 
steamboats, as authorized by the sixth section of the Act entitled “ An Act to re- 
duce into one the several Acts for establishing and regulating the Post-Office 
Department, approved the third of March, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five.” Provided, That the requirements of said act be strictly complied 
with, by the delivery, within the time specified by said act, of all letters so con- 
veyed, not relating to the cargo, or some part thereof, to the postmaster or other 
authorized agent of the Post-Office Department at the port or place to which said 
letters may be directed, or intended to be delivered over from said boat; and the 
postmaster or other agent of the Post-Office Department shall charge and collect 
upon all letters or other mailable matter, so delivered to him, except newspapers, 
pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals, the same rates of postage as would have 
been charged upon said letters had they been transmitted by mail from the port or 
place at which they were placed on board the steamboat from which they were 
received; but it is hereby expressly provided, that all the pains and penalties 
provided by this act, for any violations of the provisions of the eleventh 
section of this act, shall attach in every case to any steamboat, or to the owners 
and persons having charge thereof, the captain or other person having charge of 
which shal! not, as aforesaid, comply with the requirements of the sixth section 
of the said law of one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five. And no post- 
master shall receive, to be conveyed by the mail, any packet which shall weigh 
more than three pounds. 

14. And be it further enacted, That the postmaster general shall have power, 
and he is hereby authorized to contract with the owners or commanders of any 
steamboat plying upon the western or other waters of the United States, for the 
transportation of the mail for any length of time or number of trips, less than the 
time for which contracts for transporting the mail of the United States are now 
usually made under existing laws, and without the previous advertisements now 
required before entering into such contracts, whenever in his opinion the public 
interest and convenience will be promoted thereby : Provided, That the price to 
be paid for such service shall in no case be greater than the average rate paid 
for such service under the last preceding or then existing regular contract for 
transporting the mail upon the route he may so for a less time contract for the 
transportation of the mail upon. 

15. And be it further enacted, That “ mailable matter,” and “ matter properly 
transmittable by mail,” shall be deemed and taker to mean, all letters and news- 
papers, and all magazines and pamphlets periodically published, or which may be 
published in regular series or in successive numbers, under the same title, 
though at irregular intervals, and all other written or printed matter whereof 
each copy or number shall not exceed eight ounces in weight, excepting bank 
notes, sent in packages or bundles, without written letters accompanying them ; 
but bound books, of any size, shall not be held to be included within the meaning 
of these terms. And any packet or packets, of whatever size or weight, being 
made up of any such mailable matter, shall subject all persons concerned in 
transporting the same to all the penalties of this law, equally as if it or they were 
not so made up into a packet or packages. But nothing in this act contained 
shall be so construed as to prohibit any person whatever from transporting, or 
causing to be transported, over any mail route, or any road or way parallel 
thereto, any books, magazines, or pamphlets, or newspapers, not marked, direct- 
ed, or intended for immediate distribution to subscribers or others, but intended 
for sale as merchandise, and transported in the usual mode of transporting mer- 
chandise over the particular route used, and sent or consigned to some bona fide 
dealer or agent for the sale thereof; nor shall any thing herein be construed to 
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interfere with the right of any traveller to have and take with him or her, for his 
or her own use, any book, pamphlet, magazine, or newspaper. 

16. And be it further enacted, That the term “ newspaper,” hereinbefore used, 
shall be, and the same is hereby defined to be, any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short inter- 
vals of not more than one month, conveying intelligence of passing events, and 
bona fide extras and supplements of any such publication. And nothing herein 
contained shall be so construed as to prevent the free exchange of newspapers 
between the publishers thereof, as provided for under the twenty-ninth section of 
the Act entitled “ An Act to reduce into one the several Acts for establishing and 
regulating the Post-Office Department, approved the third day of March, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-five.” 

‘17. And be it further enacted, That all pecuniary penalties and forfeitures, in- 
curred under this act, shall be one half for the use of the person or persons in- 
forming and prosecuting for the same, and the other half to the use of the United 
States, and shall be paid over to the postmaster general, and accounted for by 
him as other moneys of the department ; and all causes of action arising under 
this act may be sued, and all offenders against this act may be prosecuted, before 
the justices of the peace, magistrates, or other judicial courts of the several 
states and of the several territories of the United States, they having competent 
jurisdiction, by the laws of such states or territories, to the trial of claims and 
demands of as great value, and of the prosecutions, where the punishments are 
of as great extent ; and such justices, magistrates, or judiciary, shall take cogni- 
zance thereof, and proceed to judgment and execution, as in other cases. 

18. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the postmaster gene- 
ral in all future lettings of contracts for the transportation of the mail, to let the 
same, in every case, to the lowest bidder, tendering sufficient guarantees for 
faithful performance, without other reference to the mode of such transportation 
than may be necessary to provide for the due celerity, certainty, and security of 
such transportation ; nor sha!l any new contractor hereafter be required to pur- 
chase out, or take at valuation, the stock or vehicles of any previous contractor 
for the same route. And all the advertisements made under the orders of the 
postmaster general, in a newspaper or newspapers, of letters uncalled for in any 
post-office, shall be inserted in the paper or papers, of the town or place where 
the office advertising may be situated, having the largest circulation, provided the 
editor or editors of such paper or papers shall agree to insert the same for a price 
not greater than that now fixed by law ; and in case of question or dispute as to 
the amount of the circulation of any papers, the editors of which may Son this 
advertising, it shall be the duty of the postmaster to receive evidence and decide 
upon the fact. 

19. And be it further enacted, That to insure, so far as may be practicable, an 
equal and just rate of compensation, according to the service performed, among 
the several railroad companies in the United States, for the transportation of the 
mail, it shall be the duty of the postmaster general to arrange and divide the 
railroad routes, including those in which the service is partly by railroad and 
partly by steamboats, into three classes, according to the size of the mails, the 
speed with which they are conveyed, and the importance of the service ; and it 
shall be lawful for him to contract for conveying the mail with any such railroad 
company, either with or without advertising for such contract: Provided, That 
for the conveyance of the mail on any railroad of the first class, he shall not pay 
a higher rate of compensation than is now allowed by law ; nor for carrying the 
mail on any railroad of the second class, a greater compensation than one hun- 
dred dollars per mile per annum, nor for carrying the mail on any railroad of the 
third class, a greater compensation than fifty dollars per mile per annum. And 
in case the postmaster general shall not be able to conclude a contract for car- 
rying the mail on any of such railroad routes at a compensation not exceeding 
the aforesaid maximum rates, or for what he may deem a reasonable and fair 

compensation for the service to be performed, it shall be lawful for him to sepa- 
rate the letter mail from the residue of the mail, and to contract, either with or 
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without advertising, for conveying the letter mail over such route, by horse ex- 
press or otherwise, at the greatest speed that can reasonably be obtained ; and 
also to contract for carrying over such route the residue of the mail, in wagons 
or otherwise, at a slower rate of speed: Provided, That if one-half of the service, 
on any railroad, is required to be performed in the night season, it shall be law- 
ful for the postmaster general to pay twenty-five per cent in addition to the afore- 
said maximum rates of allowance: And provided further, that if it shall be found 
necessary to convey over any railroad route more than two mails daily, it shall 
be lawful for the postmaster general to pay such additional compensation as he 
may think just and reasonable, having reference to the service performed and 
the maximum rate of allowance established by this act. 

20. And be it further enacted, That all causes of action arising under this act 
may be sued, and all offenders against this act may be prosecuted before any 
Circuit or District Court of the United States, or of the District of Columbia, or 
of the territories of the United States. 

21. And be it further enacted, That for the purpose of guarding against the pos- 
sibility of any embarrassment in the operations of the Post-Office Department, 
consequent upon any deficiency of the revenues of said department, which may be 
occasioned by the reduction of the rates of postage by this act made, there be, and 
hereby is, appropriated the sum of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to be 
paid out of any money in the a at otherwise appropriated, and to be pla- 
ced to the credit of the Post-Office Department in the treasury of the United 
States, to be applied under the direction of the postmaster general, to supplying 
any deficiency in the regular revenues from postage, in the same manner as the 
revenues of said department are now by law applied. 

22. And be it further enacted, That in case the amount of postage collected 
from the rates of postage prescribed by this act, with the annual appropriation 
from the treasury of seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars herein granted, 
shall prove insufficient to pay the expense of the mail service throughout the 
United States, to an extent equal to what is now enjoyed by the public, and also 
the expense of extending and enlarging the same in due proportion with the in- 
crease and expansion of the population, particularly in the new states and terri- 
tories, the deficiency that may arise shall be paid out of any moneys in the trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated: Provided, That the amount of expenditure for 
the Post-Office Department shall not, in the entire aggregate, exclusive of sala- 
ries of officers, clerks, and messengers of the General Post-Office, and the 
contingent fund of the same, exceed the annual amount of four million five 
hundred thousand dollars. 

23. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act contained, shall be 
construed to repeal the laws heretofore enacted, granting the franking privi- 
lege to the President of the United States, when in office, and to all ex-Pre- 
sidents, and to the widows of the former Presidents, Madison and Harrison. 








MERCANTILE LAW DEPARTMENT. 


LIBEL FOR POSSESSION——BOTTOMRY BOND. 


In the district court of the United States, before Judge Sprague. The schoon- 
er William, Andrew Carland libellant, James Downing and James Carbrey, 
claimants. 

This was a libel for possession, by Carland, who claimed under one Bowler. 
Downing and Carbrey intervened, denying any right in Carland or his grantor, 
but claiming the sole title in Downing; and Carbrey set up a bottomry bond 
covering the whole value of the vessel, given him by Downing as sole owner, 
and which Downing in his answer admitted to be due in full. The libellant 
contended that this bond was void, as against Bowler and his guarantee for fraud, 

Sprague J. said that the bill of sale was in Downing only, and the first ques- 
tion was, whether Bowling had an equitable interest which he could convey to 
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Carland. The court was satisfied, upon all the evidence, that Downing purchased 
the vessel to hold jointly for himself and Bowler, Bowler advancing more than 
half the purchase money ; the balance, but little more than one-third, being loaned 
to Downing by Carbrey. They took possession together, and Bowler was driven 
from the vessel, as the evidence seems to show, intentionally on the part of Down- 
ing. Bowler, then, had an interest capable of assignment, and a proper bill of 
sale of his interest to Carland was produced. The vessel was sold by order of 
court upon the agreement of the parties to the suit, and the question is as to the 
disposal of the proceeds in the registry. Carbrey’s bond, if good for its full 
amount, will take up all these proceeds. But the circumstances in proof satisfy 
the court that it is void for fraud, as to these parties. It was taken so as to cover 
the whole vessel, when only about one-third the sum was actually due. Such a 
bond is capable of being used fraudulently, and the use made of it will explain 
the original intention of the parties. When Carbrey took it, he not only knew 
that it was for nearly three times the debt, and that Downing had neither money 
nor credit, but also knew what money Bowler had advanced. When Bowler 
was turned from the vessel and utterly destitute, he applied to the counsel, and 
under advice of counsel, a demand was made on Downing for a conveyance to 
Bowler for a proper title to his share. This was refused. A suit was then 
brought for money had, and received, and the vessel attached as Downing’s prop- 
erty. Carbrey then, with the knowledge of Downing, gave formal notice to the 
sheriff of his bond for the whole value, and stated it to be all due, and by reason 
of this, the suit was dropped. Bowler then sold his interest for a smal! sum to 
the libellant, who, having means and knowledge of the circumstances, brings this 
suit. Again, Carbrey and Downing resisted all right in Bowler, and jointly set 
up the bond as due to its full amount, and it was not until a full investigation 
and interrogatories to Carbrey under oath, that the true debt was ascertained. 
The use made of the instrument has been grossly fraudulent, and this, added to 
the circumstances under which it was made, leads to the conclusion that it was 
made to be used if parties should think proper. It cannot, therefore, be set up in 
this court. 
It is contended that Bowler is an alien, and could not, therefore, hold or convey 
a title. This defence was not set up in the pleadings, and therefore not before 
the court. Some evidence has been admitted without objection, but the alien- 
age is not satisfactorily proved. It is then contended that by bringing his suit 
against Downing for money had, and received, Bowler has abandoned what title 
in the vessel he may have had. But he was compelled to bring that suit by the 
fraudulent conduct of these parties, and having abandoned it, they shall not stop 
him by their own act. It appears in evidence that Carland, the libellant, before 
he bought of Bowler, knew that Carbrey had actually advanced about one-third 
of the purchase money. Upon this it is contended that though the bond may be 
void in toto against Bowler, upon whose rights it was a fraud, yet it ought to be 
, for its true amount against Carland, who knew of the advance. His 
fonor said that there was an appearance of reason in this, but he was satisfied 
the principle was otherwise ; and upon this ground ; if a:-bond, void in toto against 
Bowler for fraud, may yet be good in part against a person who purchases of 
him, knowing that part of the debt was originally pal 4 then Bowler connot sell 
to such a purchaser for full value. The rule would limit the ability of the party 
defrauded to get a full price for his actual interest. It is for the benefit of Bowler 
_and not of his purchaser, that the latter is allowed to resist the bond in éoto. 
Decree for one-half the proceeds to the libellant, with costs. The remainde r 
to await the further order of the court upon applications from other parties. 


ACTION OF ASSUMPSIT FOR PRICE OF GOODS SOLD AND DELIVERED. 


In the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. Phineas Sprague, et al., v. 
Simon Gillett, e¢ al. 

This was an action of assumpsit for the priee of a quantity of cordage sold 
and delivered. The declaration contained the money counts. Evidence was in- 
troduced tending to show the following facts. The defendants, and one Charles 
A. Brown, now deceased, were in November, 1840, the owners of five-eight parts 
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of the bark Creole, and before the 20th of November, the defendants authorised 
Brown, as their agent, to purchase their proportion of the outfits of the bark, then 
fitting for a whaling voyage. They made no advance to Brown, and it did not 
appear whether he was or not instructed to purchase on credit. On November 
20th, Brown, acting as such agent, purchased the cordage in question, of the plain- 
tiffs the same being a necessary part of the outfits of the bark, on a credit of six 
months ; and a note was given by Brown, as agent, to the plaintiffs, payable in 
six months from date. About two months after this purchase, the defendants 
made a settlement with Brown, and paid him their proportion of the outfits, with 
a commission for his services. 'There was no evidence that the defendants knew 
that the purchase of the cordage was made upon a credit. 

Upon these facts, the defendants contended that they were not liable for the 
amount of the plaintiffs’ claim; but the Court ruled otherwise, and instructed the 
jury that they were so liable, anda verdict was returned for the plaintifls accordingly. 
To these instructions the defendants excepted. 

Wilde J. delivered the opinion of the Court. 1. It is contended by the defen- 
dants, that Brown was not authorised by them to make these purchases on their 
credit. But it is clear that he was employed by them as their agent to make the 
purchases, and that they gave him no funds to do it with. It must then be pre- 
sumed that he was authorised to purchase on their credit. It cannot be supposed 
that he was to use his individual credit, or his private funds. Where an author- 
ity is given to do an act, the authority is impliedly given to use the necessary 
means. 2. It is also objected that Brown should have purchased, if on credit 
at all, on a shorter term of credit, or on demand. But there is no evidence of 
any usage to that effect, and we can only presume that he was to purchase on 
reasonable terms, and to exercise a good discretion. Those who sell to an agent 
are not responsible for his fidelity to his principal. 3. It is immaterial whether, 
in this action, the plaintiffs rely upon the note, or the account for which the note 
was given. If Brown was not authorised to give such a note, then he did not 
give the plaintiffs such a note as he agreed to give, nor such a note as it purport- 
ed upon its face to be ; and they have a right to fall back upon their original ac- 
count. Exceptions overruled, and judgment for the plaintiffs. 
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COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS SINCE OUR LAST—INFLUENCE OF POLITICAL DIFFICULTIES IN COMMERCIAL 
AFFAIRS—PRICES OF STOCKS IN THE NEW YORK MARKET—-ISSUES OF NEW YORK STATE STOCK — 
DEBT OF THE STATE—RAILROAD INVESTMENTS IN NEW ENGLAND STATES—MONEY MARKET— 
INCREASE OF SPECIE IN NEW YORK CITY BANKS—DOMESTIC PRODUCE EXPORTED FROM THE 
UNITED STATES IN LAST FOUR YEARS—RATES OF STERLING BILLS AND CHECKS ON NEW YORK 
AT NEW ORLEANS, ETC.—WESTERN CIRCULATING MEDIUM—FREE BANKING LAW: JUDGE BRON- 
SON’S DECISION ON ITS CONSTITUTIONALITY—CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF NEW YORK, DISTIN- 
GUISHING THE FREE BANKS, ETC., ETC., ETC. 

Commercial afiairs have presented, since the date of our last review, no very decided 
changes. ‘The evil influence of political difficulties, which we remarked as then brood- 
ing over the markets—operating upon the fears of the timid, and the judgment of the 
prudent—depressing prices, paralyzing enterprise, and depreciating property—continues 
to develop its disastrous effects. Hence, we observe that, although money has become 
again abundant, at rates as low as 5 per cent for bank discounts, no increased activity is, 
as usual, attendant upon that circumstance, in the stock market. On the other hand, even 
good stock seems disposed to decline, under the sensitive fears engendered by war rumors, 
added to the fact that the supply of stocks in the New York market by far exceeds the 
demand for investment. The following table shows the variation which leading stocks 
have undergone in New York :-— 
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Prices or Stocks 1n THE New York Marker. 


1844, 
Rate. Redeemable. Jan’y. June. Sept. 
United States, 6’s 1862 1134 113 116 
“ 1853 1023 102 1044 
1848-49 1074 1063 1094 
1862 108 1074 1104 
1861 1034 1034 106 
10)4 1004 105 
101 101 98 
110 110 114 
1003 


New York, 
“ec 


. - 


Kentucky,......... ; 
Tennessee,......+... 
Alabama,, 
Pennsylvania, 
| a 
Se tee 
Harlem Railroad,. 
Mohawk do..,........ 
L. Island do.,....... 
Stonington, 
N. and Wor. do.,.. 
BNO Binsin ckcs 
There is a marked depression in prices, it appears, in almost all descriptions ; which is 
more remarkable in stocks of the character of United States 6’s, and New York city and 
state. It is observable, however, that the last quotations for United States stocks are 
dividend off. This price for United States stocks yields rather less than 5 per cent for the 
money. A new loan of $400,000 has been made, however, by the state of New York, 
under the law for preserving the state credit, at a rate which yields 5} per cent. The 
loan is a 6 per cent semi-annual stock, redeemable in 1852, and was taken at $102 25 
for $170,000; $102 30 for $225,000; and $103 25 for $5,000. The old stocks of 
the same time and tenor, are selling in the market at 6 per cent premium. The follow- 
ing table shows the whole amount of the present debt of the state of New York, and the 


terms on which each debt was contracted :— 


— AANA Antnaanasaocaqan 


Issues or New York Stare Stock. 
Description. Date of iss, Redeemable. ‘Terms. Rate of int. Amount. 
Erie and Champlain,....... 1817 1837 par. 6's $200,000 
“ 1818 1837 4,52 pr. 6’s 200,000 
1819 1837 14a2,68pr. 6's 375,000 
1819 1837 par. 6’s 25,000 
Jan. 1820 1837 par. 6’s 130,000 
Feb. 1820 1837 1 prem. 6’s 300,000 
Aug. 1820 1837 74 28 pr. 6’s 263,500 
1821 1837 626,05 pr. 5’s 1,009,000 
1822 1837 »25 pr. 6’s 600,000 
. Sept. 1822 J’ly, 1845 ,10 pr. 6's 250,000 
Oct. 1822 1845 04 dis. 5's 200,000 
1822 1845 7,32 pr. 6’s 300,000 
1823 1845 1a6,50dis, 5's 856,000 
1823 1845 5,36 pr. 6’s 300,000 
1824 1845 $29,96pr. 5's 1,118,271 
Nov. 1824 1845 par. 5’s 450,000 
1826 par. 6’s 270,000 


$7,739,771 
Oswego Canal,............. 1826 1846 par. 5s 227,000 
Cayuga and Seneca, 1826 1846 6 pr. 150,000 















" Description. 
Oswego,... 


Cayuga and Seneca, . paecwia 


Chemung,.......... 


Crooked Lake,...........-. 
MINN 45 cohaeseconceesis 


Chenango............ 
Crooked Lake,.... 
Chenango,..,........ 


eee eeareee 


ee etree eee 


Pe ereeeew 


Sere eeee 


seeerree 


eee eeeeeeee 


Chenango,.......... 


Erie Enlargement,......... 
Black River,,.............0s 
Erie Enlargement,......... 


Black River,........ 

Oneida © .....0. 

Chenango,.......... 

Erie Enlargement, 
“e 


Black River,........ 


Pe eeeeeee 


fet ereeee 


Genssee Valley,............. 


Oneida River,...... 

Chenango,........... 

Erie Enlargement 

Chemung,.......... 
“ec 


tee eee wees 


Pe eereseee 


Pe eeeeeee 


Black River,.....0...0.e00.0 


Genesee Valley,............. 
Oneida Lake,...... 
Erie Enlargement, 
Genesee Valley,... 


Seeeeee 


‘ 

“ “ 
“ “ 
“ < 
se be 
“ “ 
“ t< 


se eeceeee 





1828 
1829 
1830 
1821 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1842 
1842 


1842 
1843 
May, 1843 
1843 
1844 
Sept. 1844 
June, 1845 
1845 


Grand total issues,............06+ 
Redeemed to July 1, 1845, 


N. Y. state debt, July, ’45,...........0000+ 


This is the direct debt of the state. 
York stock issued to railroad and canal companies, some of which the state is already 


burdened with. 
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Date of iss. Red’mable. 


1846 
1849 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1845 
1850 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1855 
1850 
1850 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1855 
1850 
1855 
1850 
1860 
1850 
1854 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1860 
1853 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1858 
1860 
1858 
1851 
1860 
1860 





1848-9 
1860 
1869 
1860 
1862 
1862 
1852 
1852 





par a 2,25 pr. 


par. 

10,38 a 11 pr. 
15,10 pr. 
17,51 pr. 
15,51 pr. 


5a 7,91 pr. 
par. 
par. 


8,15 a 11, 18 pr. 


par. 
1-5 a j pr. 

3 pr. 

par. 


9a 153 ‘dis, 
9 dis. 
53 dis. 
par. 
9a 153 dis. 
par. 
15} dis. 
par. 
15} dis. 
par. 
par. 
par. 


par. 
24 pr. 
6,40 pr. 
6,65 pr. 
1,51 pr. 

par. 
2,30 pr. 
3,25 pr. 


Terms. Rate of int. 


5’s 
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Amount. 
$210,000 
87,000 
150,000 
140,263 
100,000 
25,737 
100,000 
20,000 
900,000 
675,000 
525,969 
69,030 
316,247 
252,090 
1,978,526 
21,474 
92,532 
1,000,000 
23,200 
3,000,000 
208,553 
25,000 
20,000 
500,000 
2,225,519 
250,000 
556,379 
25,000 
20,000 
300,600 
114,392 
33,682 
26,706 
10,000 
56,379 
50,000 
8,500 
10,000 


$22,185,986 
3,647,139 
320,000 
150,000 
150,000 
555,000 
100,000 
225,000 
5,000 
170,000 


$27,508,125 
7,717,611 


It will be observed that the terms on which New York has been able to 


borrow money, have varied greatly during the twenty-eight years since she first became a 


borrower. 


In the years 1830-33, she obtained as high as 154 per cent premium for regu- , 
lar issues of 5 per cent stock, twenty-two years to run. 
stocks, in this country, naturally led to their extensive manufacture ; and, like all other 


Such an enormous price for 


amsseee $19,790,514 
There are, in » addition, some $5,500,000 New 
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business, it was overdone. Since that time, the creation of some $230,000,000 of public 


stock, state and city, has taken place in this country ; and the export demand, in conse- 


Under these circumstances, it is to be expected 


quence of discredit, has nearly ceased. 
It is, however, to be taken into account, that 


that the price of stocks would rule low. 
prices of all commodities are low, profits of business are small, and the number of enter- 
prises demanding extraordinary capital fewer than formerly. Hence, it would naturally 
follow that money would seek stocks for investment to a greater extent than in those years, 
when a speculative feeling, pervading all classes of business, induced a demand for capi- 
tal, even in the smallest channels of business, to invest in extraordinary operations, apart 
from the regular business of the operator. It is true that the railroad speculation in the 
New England states has gone on to a surprising extent, but there is nothing in it of that 
wildness that marked bank speculations in former years; and, after all, the amount of 
capital to be expended in the projected railroads of the five New England states is small, 
compared to the actual wealth of that section of the country, the object to which it is to 
be applied, and the sources whence it will mostly be drawn. The roads projected, are 
nearly all well located. It is true that, in some cases, parallel lines are laid out; but 
they are in sections of the country densely populated, connecting important interests, and 
in the possession of business that has heretofore paid large dividends to the existing roads 
—so large, in fact, as to indicate that the public convenience will by no means suffer from 
competition. The legislature of Connecticut has granted a charter for a most important 
link in connecting the great New England web of railroads with the city of New York. 
We allude to the Hartford and Danbury railroad running forty miles from Hartford, to 
strike the New York line at or near the boundary of West Chester and Putnam counties. 
The capital is fixed at $2,000,000. ‘The route is through the largest and most wealthy 
manufacturing towns of Connecticut ; and although the work, for its length, will be an 
expensive one, it will doubtless prove one of the most profitable ; forming, as it will, in 
connection with the Harlem, the means of communication between New York city and 
the great eastern interests. This, with the Erie and Harlem roads, will require 
$10,000,000 in a year or two, and the eastern roads may require $15,000,000, in addi- 
tion to $2,500,000 that Boston will require for her water-works. The whole may form 
an amount equal to $30,000,000, to be expended in two or three years ; and when done, 
it will have called into existence available property to double the amount. ‘This, it will 
be observed, is an operation far different in its results from that of investing large sums in 
banking ; which, with the credits of those concerns, are loaned out to speculators, and 
sunk in baseless undertakings, that leave no valuable equivalent for the outlay. In the 
present etate of this country, the construction of a railroad establishes a property, the value 
of which must constantly be enhanced, as the country progresses in population and wealth. 
It is of an enduring and permanent nature, and must ultimately be valuable ; the more 
80, that its own action is one of the most powerful means of developing those resources 
that react upon its own value. 

In the general market, money has become very abundant, and is easily obtained at 5 
per cent interest. The exchanges have continued low, and remarkably uniform—at about 
par for sterling and European points, and $1 per cent discount from all parts of the 
United States, in favor of the great centre, New York. The amount of debts due the 
city of New York are probably large—much more so than last year. They are not, how- 
ever, as promptly paid as it was anticipated that they would be, owing to the low prices 
of the great staples of the country. The tendency of specie is, therefore, to the city ; 
and the amount in the vaults of the New York banks is increasing. It will probably, at 
the August return, show an increase of some $1,500,000 above that of the May return. 
The leading features of the New York banks, for several quarters, were as follows :— 








Banks or New York. 
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Nov., 1843. — Aug., 1844. Nov., 1844. Feb.,1845. May, 1845. 
Loans, $61,514,129 $71,643,929 $73,091,788 $70,883,578 $74,646,060 
ee 11,502,789 = 10,191,974 8,968,092 6,893,236 8,118,324 
Circulation, ..... 17,213,101 18,091,364 20,152,219 18,513,403 19,581,543 
Deposits, ..... «. 27,398,160 28,757,112 | 30,391,622 25,976,246 28,425,967 


From May to August is usually the season when travellers and traders coming to New 
York for pleasure, or to buy goods, or pay old debts, bring with them large amounts of 
money. It is also the season when the supply of foreign bills being the least, an export 


of coin springs up to supply the deficit. 


This year, however, notwithstanding the pay- 


ment of $2,500,000 New York state stock, due July Ist, and the resumption of the 


Pennsylvania dividends, the remittances are much less than last year. 


This arises from 


diminished imports, and from a better price obtained abroad for cotton sold, as well as for 
increasing quantities of general farm produce sold in England, under the modified tariff 


of that country. 


As an indication of the progress of that business, we annex a table of 


the quantities of each kind of produce exported from the United States for several years, 


as follows :— 


Quantities oF Domestic Propuck EXPORTED FROM THE Unirep States. 


ee quintals 
Sa ciscektivngxs oxide galls, 
co, | EE Se eee 
Tian: oc cing oe aieen-secqe cc cht 
RAN, MOCTTO 5 i5505.5 crcceecseesss lbs. 
a SEER AP ann ee 
og, ETRE R ORRIN ROE ; 3 
BE WG DION... scaeniceneesssoe bbls. 
Turpentine and rosin,...... iepaves 
od aR ce a tons 
BEE ieee cg Au ewc sa eek pacasecas bbls. 
Tallow, SNe Cee Eee ee eS lbs. 
iE Wiest é voscaiokeidacados eax bbls. 
EES Se ee lbs. 
Se cate as catets ue dae a 
NE oe i oud in Cape asad cc euicate 
RAI sy Se Hees 
cg, Ee ROE ACen 
Re eee ec bush, 
SS a ery: bbls. 
ERR Sp ne pe bush, 
CIOPAIIION cos Sasccs socesveccvacen bbls. 
MOO MN, o sssdess csicti gece cacatens 
RE, Be eee oe ee bush. 
Bs oisij acokecsvae eashxeaeten bbls. 
DS 650d. <5 a waccclen sta cuntenseward tes. 
Cott on, ay a ee ee esc lbs. 
fo, RRR AAR ee ome hhds. 
ans « LxnsyVeduvarannneses Ibs 
| CRISES at teenee me rene mneee Act 
ae erry gallons 
NT Ceinthitsag veiatbass on ecnbad 
nF DE DOIN EET OTTO CRETE Ibs. 
POMNCOO, WibNUE 'Gs...6656.05 i ccder0e 
| EEN SRE SS ASR ee eee 
GRAN R Vi wanas th xis sbaascedente cya 
PN TIO 5 «cas cccecscovecse sce 
MON ick ds neve de dey sieseadsacesss 
EI eee nee bush. 


1841. 
252,199 
349,393 
4,094,924 
1,271,363 
599,657 
2,145,845 
42,507 
77,019 
244,846 
5,565 
56,537 
980,027 
133,290 
2,794,517 
10,594,654 
3,785,993 
1,748,471 
14,639 
868,585 
1,515,817 
535,727 
232,284 
103,995 
136,095 
25,216 
101,617 
530,204,100 

147,828 

176,619 
254,088 
328,791 

1,281,142 
3,414,122 
7,503,644 
2,177,164 
2,387,514 
13,435,084 
1,389,948 
215,084 


1842, 
256,083 
287,761 

3,909,728 
918,280 
986,010 

1,981,602 

31,843 
52,455 
277 ‘yi 787 
8,012 
48,581 
7,038,092 
180,032 
2,518,841 
20,102,397 
2,055,133 
2,456,607 
19,557 

817,598 

1,283,602 
600,308 
209,199 

83,594 
194,946 
14,239 
114,617 


584,717,017 


158,710 
399,188 
331,856 
193,860 
998,409 
3,854,836 
4,4 4 34 214 


l, 539.284 
110,400 


1843. 
174,220 
476,688 
2,479,916 
898,773 
965,073 
1,998,357 
19,765 
37,454 
188,952 
5,436 
37,812 
7,489,582 
80,310 
2,422,067 
24,534,217 
3,408,247 
3,440,144 
13,609 
311,685 
841,474 
672,608 
174,354 
96,572 
144,991 
15,412 

106,766 


792,297,106 


94,454 
1,182,565 
475,727 
89,546 
491,947 
3,186,652 
3,404,252 
15,366,918 
2.629 201 
598,884 
436,589 
40,678 


1844, 
271,610 
451,317 

4,104,504 
4,149,607 
606,454 
3,086,566 
23,246 
62,477 
362,668 
18,271 
106,474 
9,915,366 
161,629 
3,886,976 
95,746,355 
3,251,952 
7,343,145 
12,980 
cae 917 
138,574 

ary 282 

247,882 

Pt 

183,232 

29 324 
134,715 
663,633,455 

163,042 

664,663 

963,031 

215,719 

881,325 

4,732,751 
6,066,878 
18,420,407 
2,945,634 
1,671,107 
1,227,654 
157,529 


In this, we have a very remarkable increase under the head of provisions, more par- 
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ticularly in the articles of beef, cheese, tallow, lard, &c. The exports of lead have also 
become very important, and are rapidly increasing in magnitude, under the influence of 
actual demand for consumption, at profitable rates to the shippers. The exports for 1845 
have evinced a corresponding increase, and have supported the exchanges. As an in- 
stance of the remarkable regularity of the latter, we annex the following table :— 


Rares or Steriine Brits anp Cuecxs on New York at New Or1zans, with THE Re- 


CEIPTS OF SPECIE AT THAT POINT, FROM SEPTEMBER 5TH, TO THE CLOSE OF EACH MONTH. 
Aso, THE SPECIE IN THE VAULTS OF THE BANK AT THE CLOSE OF EACH MONTH. 


Sterling. 


Taste—Continued. 
Sterling. 
-a ; pr. 

-ad4 pr. 

—a j pr. 

3 a § pr. 


September 1,............ 
—a 4 pr. 


October 1,...... sitedinave 
November l.,............. 
December 1,............+ 
1845. 
January 1,..........0+6 
February,...........000++ 


$a } dis. 


ja - dis. 


Checks on N. Y. 


— a par. 
—a pr. 
1 alg pr. 
ga Zpr. 
1 ald dis. 
14 a 2 dis. 
fa — dis. 


1 ald dis. 
14 a 14 dis. 
14 a 23 dis. 
1 ald dis. 
jal pr. 


4a 3 dis, 


4a 4 dis. 
4a # dis. 
$a 4 dis. 


N. Y. checks. Rec. specie. 


$7,357,565 
7,670,703 
7,677,213 
7,727,323 
49,661 
302,495 
366,195 


686,723 
906,141 
1,319,136 
2,040,598 
2,148,918 


Rec. ie. 
$9,382,245 
10,100,858 
10,368,621 
10,407,371 
97,516 
388,601 
1,393,021 


2,338,158 
3,083,722 
4,385,745 
5,526,221 
6,745,035 


Specie in b’k. 
$9,243,262 
8,224,592 


7,927,646 
8,282,981 
8,099,663 


7,619,980 
7,174,766 
7,234,462 
7,136,609 
6,851,168 


— a4 pr. 

From June, 1843, to June, 1844, the rate for sterling evinced violent fluctuations, as 
well as the rate for New York checks. During the past year, however, a most remark- 
able uniformity has been preserved throughout all the seasons. It is observable, however, 
that the rate for sight bills on New York, this year, did not advance so rapidly as usual— 
that is to say, the demand at New Orleans for eastern funds usually raises the rate to a 
premium as early as May Ist; at which period, last year, they were at 1 per cent pre- 
mium. This year, on the Ist of June, they had only attained 4 per cent premium. The 
receipts of specie at New Orleans are also much less, resulting in a decline of the amount 
held by the banks of that city. The course of trade between the western country and 
New York usually turns upon New Orleans. The west buys its goods and merchandise 
of the northern and eastern Atlantic cities, and sells its produce to a great extent in New 
Orleans. The demand for northern funds, at New Orleans, is therefore proportioned to 
the extent of purchases, as compared with sales. When the purchases exceed the sales, 
specie usually leaves the banks of the states in the valley of the Mississippi, and descends 
the river to New Orleans, for investment in bills, ‘This demand for bills has this year 
been less than during the two previous years; and, as a consequence, the specie of the 
New Orleans banks has decreased, and spread through the western states in general cir- 
culation, improving the state of currency, and promoting the soundness of the western 
trade. The west has been a good deal in want of @ circulating medium; and that cir- 
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cumstance has opened the door to the circulation of considerable quantities of irregular 
paper. Of this description were the issues of some of the Michigan banks, particularly 
the St. Clair bank ; the disastrous failure to which we have before alluded. In Chicago, 
Illinois, there is a”large:circulation of what purports to be checks or certificates of deposit 
upon Wisconsin‘insurance companies. In Ohio, the want of a sufficient supply of cur- 
rency led to the enactment of the law of the last session of the legislature of that state. 
We have before alluded to its general features. A sufficient number of banks, under the 
state bank feature, have been organized, to constitute the state bank ; and the governor has 
issued his proclamation to the effect that some concerns, having complied with the free 
banking portion of the law, are authorized to commence business as independent banks. 
The probability is, that new banks will multiply under the loose provisions for the state 
bank, until a disastrous reverse overtakes the whole. That branch of the law offers greater 
inducements to irregular banking, than does the other branch of the same law. This 
latter is a copy of the New York free banking law; in relation to which, a most startling 
decision has been made in the Supreme Court of New York, by Judge Bronson, to the 
effect that the law authorizing them is unconstitutional, and that the institutions organized 
under it have no legal existence. The conclusion of the decision of the learned judge is 


as follows :— 


“We are then brought to the following results, all founded—not upon mere dicta—but upon the ex- 
sae adjudication of the Court for the Correction of Errors :—1. It is the business and duty of the 

urt to examine and decide whether any law falling within the two-thirds clause of the constitution 
received the requisite number of votes to give it validity. If it did not, the supposed law is utterly 
void, 2. Associations formed under the general banking law are corporations ;—and, 3. The consti- 
tution extends to all corporations. The conclusion is obvious. Having examined and ascertained 
that the general banking law did not have the assent of two-thirds of the members of either House, 
it follows that, so far as it authorized the forming corporations or associations, it is utterly void; and 
the banking companies which have been organized under it have no legal existence.” 


This decision, should it be sustained, involves the most important consequences; in 
order to estimate which, we annex the following table :— 


Banks or New York, DISTINGUISHING THE FREE Banks. 








83 Corporate b’ks. 65 Free b’ks. Total, 148. 

Bass cadisctneccsecdscsece $57,285,160 $16,620,740 $73,905,900 
Real estate,..........00...0006 3,517,714 440,189 3,957,903 
PM akisncevcdicesisuccies ces 1,285,203 2,134,421 4,419,623 
Bc iiieisc riences civvece 4,170,935 : 6,602,743 10,773,678 
pT, A a ee 321,105 anc uninnaas 321,105 
Expenses and over-drafts, . 548,709 191,260 . 739,969 
I biti seis satscncausts vette 6,978,055 1,990,037 8,968,092 
CIE Sissons ghssstsevsacs 4,511,316 1,536,212 6,047,528 
BORK -NG0,....0.000cccccsccce 1,971,208 533,829 2,505,037 
Due banks,.......... euicity 7,173,523 1,593,990 8,777,513 

Total resources,....... $87,762,928 $31,643,421 $119,407,348 
I aicscccisvacigis satssiny $31,391,460 $12,227,147 $43,618,607 
Di idecdics cévceiaesctnke 3,379,893 1,033,437 4,414,330 
Circulationi,.............00ce008 15,114,686 5,037,533 20,152,219 
D0 tnt) oo cisc sive vececees 595,435 91,848 687,273 
Due canal fund,............. 1,214,790 319,763 1,524,553 
Depositors, .....2......:0..008 21,979,071 8,412,551 30,391,622 
Individualg,...........+.0....+. 463;448 339,470 807,918 
MN doi a aks 0i bnccecavaceee 11,210,760 3,220,343 14,431,103 
United States,..............006 2,011,757 774,504 2,786,361 
Other itemia,...........0...... 401,624 187,825 . 589,469 

Total liabilities,...... 5 $87,762,924 $31,644,421 $119,403,455 


The interest involved in these existing banks, is, it appears, near $32,000,000, or 
rather more than 25 per cent of the, whole banking interest of the state, in addition to 
which, there are some $12,000,000 involved in free banks in liquidation in the hands of 
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trustees, &c. This is the second serious difficulty which has grown out of the loose, not 
to say careless manner in which the state constitution is trifled with, in the formation of 
laws, affecting in their operation the best interests of the people of the state. The state 
constitution provides a vote of two-thirds of all the members elected to @ach branch of the 
legislature shall be required to any bill creating, continuing, or altering, 6r renewing any 
body politic or corporate, or for the appropriation of public money to a local or private 
purpose. Notwithstanding these provisions, some $5,500,000 was given to railroads on 
a majority vote, and a bill under which sixty-five banks have been organized with refer- 
erice to some paper, as money, passed by a similar vote. And these great interests are 
now declared null and void for want of proper adherence to the organic law of the state. 
This is certainly a most deplorable state of affairs, that no rule can be settled as to the 
legality, or otherwise, of our legislative enactments. 








NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


LIGHTS ON THE DANISH COAST. 


We have received from the Department of State, at Washington, the official manu- 
script copy transmitted to our government, embracing a description of all the “ Light- 
houses on the Danish coast, translated into English, and revised and compared with the 
Danish official publications, at the Legation of the United States, (N. A.,) Copenhagen, 
10th April, 1845;” which we publish below, for the information of navigators. 

The lights on the coasts of the kingdom of Denmark proper, as also those of the 
Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein, are throughout the whole year kept burning all night, 
until sunrise. They are lighted from the vernal to the autumnal equinox one hour, and 
from the autumnal to the vernal equinox half an hour, after sunset. 

The distances within which the lights may be seen from the deck of a vessel, (or at an 
elevation of about ten feet above the surface of the water,) are given in geographical 
miles. The degrees of longitude are computed from the meridian of Greenwich. The 
various measures are given according to the Danish standard. 


I. THE CATTEGAT. 
Tse Scaw (fired) Licur. 
This light is placed on the most northern extremity of Jutland, on a tower about 4,000 


ells from the extremest point of land. Longitude, 10° 36’ 37”; latitude, 57° 43’ 47”; 
height, 67 feet; distance visible, 34 miles. 


Hirrsuow (revolving) Licut. 


This light is placed on the island of Hirtsholm, and serves chiefly as a beacon to ships 
to keep clear of that island, and as a guide to such ships as are making for the roads of 
Lessoe. The light is placed in a square tower, and gives a flash every half minute. It 
is visible on all sides. Longitude, 10° 37’ 32”; latitude, 57° 29’ 12’; height, 42 feet; 
distance visible, 2} miles, 


FRepERIcKSHAVEN (fixed) Harzor Lieut. 

This light is placed on the southern pier-head of the harbor, and serves as a guide to 
the harbor entrance. Longitude, 10° 32’ 55’; latitude, 57° 26’ 10” ; height, 22 feet ; 
distance visible, 2 miles. 

TRINDELEN (floating fixed) Licur. 

This light is placed on a vessel stationed at from five to six cables’ length in a direction 
nearly E. 8. E. from the Trindelen shoal, and about 14 miles in a direction nearly N. E. 
} N. from the island of Lessoe. The vessel has two masts, and its rigging resembles 
that of a schooner—its sides are painted red, with a white cross. During the day, a ball 
of five feet in diameter, (instead of the red flag she has hitherto carried,) is kept hoisted 
at the foretop ; and in thick and foggy weather, the ship’s bell is rung. The light is placed 
on the aft mast of the vessel. 
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If the state of the weather renders it possible, this vessel is placed at her station in the 
beginning of March, and remains there until the 21st of December, unless the occurrence 
of severe frost should compel her to quit the station sooner. Longitude, 11° 16’ 0”; 
latitude, 57° 25 39% ; height, 25 feet ; distance visible, 24 miles. 


AnuotT (revolving and fixed land, or revolving and floating fired) Liauts. 

The revolving light is placed on a tower, at the distance of $ of a mile from the most 
eastern point of Anholt, and gives a vivid flash every 25 seconds. Height, 119 feet; 
distance visible, 3 to 4 miles. 

* The fixed land light is placed on the east side of the tower, but it is only kept burning 
when the vessel with the floating light, mentioned below, is not at her station. Height, 
56 feet; distance visible, 2 to 3 miles; longitude, 11° 39’ 18”; latitude, 56° 44’ 17”. 

The floating light is placed in a vessel stationed in 18 fathoms water, in a direction 
E. 4S. from the light-house or tower of Anholt, at 14 miles distance from, and within 
the extremity of the eastern reef of Anholt, commonly called ‘“ Knoben,” and which is 
marked by one broom beacon. 

Respecting the time of placing the vessel on her station, and removing her from it, as 
also the construction of the vessel, the position of the light, &c., the same rules are fol- 
lowed as above mentioned, in regard to the Trindelen floating light. Longitude, 11° 50’ 
50”; latitude, 56° 45’ 40” ; height, 25 feet; distance visible, 24 miles. 

Forn as (revolving) Licut. 

This light is placed on the most eastern point of Jutland, 24 miles N. E. from the en- 
trance to the harbor of Grenaae. Every 30 seconds, it gives a flash. Longitude, 10° 57’ 
30”; latitude, 56° 26’ 40”; height, 67 feet; distance visible, 3} miles. 

Aaruuvs Harzor (fixed) Licar. 

As a guide to the entrance of the harbor of Aarhuus, there is a fixed light placed on 
the pilot-house at the harbor. Besides this, a lantern is placed on the south mole, or pier, 
of the harbor. Longitude, 10° 13’ 30’; latitude, 56° 9’ 20’; distance visible, 1 to 
14 miles. 

Tuunoe (fixed) Lieut. 

This light is placed on the church-tower of the island of Thunoe, between Jutland and 
the island of Samsoe. It is visible on all sides. Longitude, 10° 26’ 54’; latitude, 55° 
56’ 52”; height, 97 feet; distance visible, 3 miles. 


' Kynoim (revolving) Lieut. 

This light is erected at the quarantine establishment, on the island of Kyholm, and 
every half minute gives a flash. Longitude, 10° 40’ 38”; latitude, 55° 56’ 3”; height, 
56 feet; distance visible, 3 miles. 

Katiunpsore Harpzor (fired) Licur. 

This light is placed on the pilot-house at the harbor of Kallundborg, and serves as a 

guide to the entrance of the same. Distance visible, 1 to 14 miles. 


Hesse1.oe (revolving) Lieut. 

This light is placed on the island of Hesseloe, and gives a steady light during 19 
seconds, which is succeeded by a flash lasting 11 seconds, and this again succeeded by an 
eclipse lasting 11 seconds. Longitude, 11° 42’ 36” ; latitude, 56° 11’ 45”; height, 85 
feet ; distance visible, 34 miles. 

Naxkxenoven (fixed) Licuts. 

These two lights are placed on the northern coast of Sealand, 24 miles from Cronborg, 
and 4 mile S. E. by E. from Gilbrerghoved, the most northerly point of the land. These 
lights are placed in two towers, distant from each other 640 ells, and whose bearings to 
each other are W. N. W. and E.S. E. The Western Light—Longitude, 12° 20’ 55”; 
latitude, 56° 7’ 10”; height, 143 feet; distance visible, 3 to 4 miles. The Eastern 
Light—Longitude, 12° 21’ 18”; latitude, 56° 7’ 9” ; height, 95 feet; distance visible, 3 
to 4 miles. 


Il. THE SOUND. 





Cronzore (fixed) Licut. 

This light, which is furnished with a catadioptric lens apparatus, is placed in the north- 
eastern tower of the castle of Cronborg, and serves as a guide to vessels sailing through 
the sound. The light is visible from all points of the compass seaward, with the excep- 
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tion of a small range at the entrance of the harbor of Elsinore. Longitude, 12° 37’ 40”; 
latitude, 56° 2’ 21”; height, 107 feet; distance visible, 3 to 4 miles. 


Exstnore Harsor (fixed) Lieut. 
This light is placed on the southern pier, or mole, of the harbor, and serves as a guide 
to the harbor entrance. It is visible from all directions in the sound, pot beyond Cron- 
borg castle. Longitude, 12° 37’ 30” ; latitude, 56° 2' 5”; height, 16 feet; distance visi- 


ble, 1} miles. 
Turee Crowns (fixed) Licur. 
This light is placed on the Three Crowns Battery, to guide vessels sailing into the 
roads of Copenhagen, and is visible from all sides, Longitude, 12° 37’ 9”; latitude, 
55° 42’ 13”; height, 30 feet; distance visible, 24 miles. 


Droapen ( floating fixed) Lieut. 

This light is placed in a vessel close to the southward of the Quartus Ground, or 
shoal, in 45 fathoms water, 23 miles S. by E. from the harbor of Dragoe, and 1} 
miles S. E. by S., from the Dragoe buoy. In respect to the construction of the vessel, 
and the time of placing her on the station, or removing her from it, &c., &c., the same 
rules are followed as are mentioned in regard to Trindelen light. There are Dragoe pilots 
on board the vessel; but, with the exception of furnishing pilots, her crew are not per- 
mitted to have any intercourse with ships passing. Longitude, 12° 43’ 17”; latitude, 
55° 33’ 11”; height, 25 feet ; distance visible, 24 miles. 


Ill. THE BALTIC. 


Kioce Harzor (fixed) Licnts. 

These two lights are erected at Kioge harbor, to serve as a guide to ships entering the 
same, When they are seen in one line from seaward, the course is right into the harbor. 
Longitude, 12° 11’ 32”; latitude, 55° 27’ 6”; distance visible, 14 miles. 

Srevns (revolving) Lieut. 

This light is placed on Stevns Klint, in a building situated 2,200 ells in the direction 
N. 38° E. from Hoierup church. Every half minute, it gives a flash. Longitude, 12° 
26’ 53” ; latitude, 55° 17’ 46” ; height, 140 feet ; distance visible, 4 miles, 

Giepser (fixed) Lieut. 

This light is placed in the south end of Falster, on a tower, at the distance of 1,200 
ells from and within the extreme point of the island, called Geidser Odde. Longitude, 
11° 58’ 8”; latitude, 54° 33’ 50”; height, 51 feet; distance visible, 2 miles. 

Hammersuuvs (fixed) Licur. 
This light is placed on the northern corner of the island of Bornholm, at the distance 


of 4 mile S. W. from, and within the most northern point of the island. Longitude, 14° 
47’ 20”; latitude, 55° 17’ 25”; height, 272 feet; distance visible, 4 to 5 miles, 


CurisTIANsoE (revolving) Licurt. 

This light serves as a beacon to keep clear of the small island of Christiansoe, and 
circumjacent group of islets, situated 34 miles to the eastward of the north corner of 
Bornholm. Every 20 seconds, it gives a flash. Longitude, 15° 11’ 39’; latitude, 55° 
19’ 19”; height, 92 feet; distance visible, 34 miles. 


Faxxesiere (fixed) Lieut. 


This light is situated at the south end of the island of Langeland, and is placed in a 
building on a bank called Guldstar, or Fakkebierg, } mile N. N. E. from the extremest 
point of the land. Longitude, 10° 42’ 11”; latitude, 54° 44’ 25”; height, 125 feet; 
distance visible, 3 to 4 miles. 


Fermarn (revolving) Lieut, MaRtENLEUCHTE. 

This light is placed on the northeast side of the island of Fehmarn, (or 'Femern,) 4 
mile S. E. from Puttgarten reef. Every half minute, it gives a flash. It is visible from 
all sides, except in the direction between S. 7° E., and S. 15° E., where the light is hid 
by the land when your distance is less than 14 miles. Longitude, 11° 14’ 34” ; latitude, 
54° 29’ 39’; height, 92 feet; distance visible, 34 miles. 


Buxx (fixed) Ligut. 


This light serves as a guide to ships entering the firth of Kiel, and is placed on the 
east gable of the pilot-house, situated on the point of the tongue of land to the north of 
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the entrance of the said firth. Longitude, 10° 12’ 2” ; latitude, 54° 27’ 26”; height, 33 
feet; distance visible, 24 miles. 


Frevericxsort (fixed) Lieut. 

This light serves to vessels navigating the firth of Kiel as a beacon to avoid the reef, 
which, on the northwest side of the firth, extends in a 8. S. E. direction from Frederick- 
sort, for about 1,000 feet. When the firth of Kiel is shut up with ice, it is no longer 
kept burning. Longitude, 10° 11’ 27”; latitude, 54° 23’ 27”. 

Pevzeruace (fixed, varied with flashes,) Licur. 

This light, which is furnished with a catadioptric lens apparatus, serves as a guide in 
navigating the bay or bight of Neustadt, (or Gulf of Lubec,) and is situated about 2 miles 
N. by E. 4 E. from the light-house of Travemunde, and half a mile S. E. by S. from the 
harbor of Neustadt. It gives a steady or uniform fixed light, which may be seen at the 
distance of from 2 to 3 miles. Besides this, it every second minute gives a vivid flash, 
immediately preceded and followed by a short eclipse. Ata greater distance than the 
above mentioned, it is only the flashes that are seen. Longitude, 10° 51’ 54”; latitude, 
54° 5’ 17”; height, 45 feet; distance visible, 3 miles. 

IV. THE LITTLE BELT. 
Frepericia Harsor (fized) Lieut. 
This light is placed on the pier or mole of the harbor of Fredericia. It is seen for 


about a mile southward, and is visible northward from the so-called Skandse Odde, (or 
Fortress Point.) Longitude, 9° 45’ 41” ; latitude, 55° 53’ 36”. 
Baacor (fixed) Licur. 
This light is placed on the island of Baagoe. It is visible on three sides only, from 


W. through S.to E. Longitude, 9° 48’ 17”; latitude, 55° 17’ 47” ; height, 20 feet; 
distance visible, 14 to 2 miles. 


Assens Harzor (fixed) Licur. 
This light is erected at the harbor of Assens, to point out the entrance of the same. 
It is not visible in the direction between S. 80° E., and N. 82° E. Longitude, 9° 53’ 
42”; latitude, 55° 16’ 16”; distance visible, 1 to 14 miles. 


AaroesunD Harsor (fixed) Lieut. 


This light is placed close to the harbor of the ferry station Aaroesund. Longitude, 9° 

42’ 54’; latitude, 55° 15’ 42’’; distance visible, 1 to 14 miles. 
V. THE GREAT BELT. 
Sprocor (revolving) Licut. (N. B.—See additional notices.) 

This light is placed on the island of Sprogoe, and is visible from all sides. Every 15 
seconds, it gives a flash. Hitherto, it has been only lighted on the nights when the posts 
were conveyed across the belt. Longitude, 10° 57’ 27” ; latitude, 55° 19’ 51”; distance 
visible, 3 miles. 

Hatskov (fixed) Licur. 


This light, (placed on what is called the “ Lygte bank,” near Corsoer,) is visible in a 
northerly direction from N. W. by N. toS.S.W. It is kept regularly burning during the 
same time as the other lights of the kingdom, excepting the interval between the 15th of 
May and the end of July, when it is only kept burning during the nights when the post 
vessels cross. In very dark nights, in thick and foggy weather, a coal fire is lighted, 
which is visible in the same directions as the light above mentioned. Longitude, 11° 7’ 
47”; latitude, 55° 20’ 16”; distance visible, 3 miles. 


Corsorr (fixed) Harsor Licats. 


These two lights are placed at the entrance of Corsoer harbor. They are visible from 
N. W. through W. to S. Longitude, 11° 8’ 30”; latitude, 55° 20’ 11” ; distance visible, 
2 miles. 


KnvupsHoven (fixed) Lieut. 

This light is visible in all directions from seaward, and as far as W. N. W. within the 
firth of Nyborg. Longitude, 10° 51’ 22”; latitude, 55° 17’ 24”; distance visible, 23 
to 3 miles. 

In regard to the time during which the last mentioned three lights are kept burning, 


the same rules are followed as are mentioned with regard to Halskov light. 
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VI. THE NORTH SEA. 
Movts or tHE Exper Lieut. 

This light is placed on a vessel which is stationed between the shallows at the mouth of 
the Eider, in 4} fathoms water. Respecting the placing of the vessel on the station, and 
removing it, the construction of the vessel, &c., the same rules are followed as those 
mentioned in regard to the Trindelen floating light, excepting that this vessel is usually 
removed from her station at the close of November. On board the vessel, there are eight 
pilots, for the purpose of piloting vessels up the Eider as far as Tonningen, on the Hever 
as far as Husum, and on the Elbe as far as Bosch. Longitude, 8° 34’ 43” ; latitude, 54° 
10’ 46”; height, 33 feet; distance visible, 2 to 3 miles. 


River Stor (fixed) Lieut. 
At the confluence of the Stor and Elbe, on the Invenslet dike, a fixed lamp-light is 
placed on a pole, to show the entrance into the Stor. 


HansTHoLMEN (revolving) Licur. 
This light is placed on the most northwesterly point of Jutland. Every half minute, 
it gives a flash. Longitude, 8° 36’ 10”; latitude, 57° 6’ 50” ; height, 210 feet; distance 
visible, 4 to 5 miles. 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES RESPECTING LIGHTS AND BEACONS, &c. 


CATTEGAT. 
Lysrcrunp SHoat Beacons. 

In the course of the month of August, this year, (1844,) two floating beacons will be 
laid out on the Lysegrund shoal, in the Cattegat, N, E. from Hesseloe, viz:— 

One floating beacon, with two brooms on the top, at the N. E. end of the said shoal, in 
4} fathoms water, and with the following cross-bearings :—Hesseloe light-tower, 8. W. 
458.; Kullen, E. S. E. 3 E. 

One floating beacon, with one broom, at the S. W, end of the shoal, in 4 fathoms 
water, and with the following cross-bearings:—Hesseloe light-tower, S. W. by S.; Kul- 
len, E. by &., or a little more southerly. These floating beacons will lie out during the 
whole year. 

SAMSO BELT AND GREAT BELT. 


Rern xs (fixed) Licut, ann Srroao (revolving) Lieut. 

As a guide to vessels sailing through Samso Belt and the Great Belt, a light will be 
kindled on the Ist of November this year, (1844,) on Refnws, the most northerly point of 
Sealand; in addition to which, the light on Sprogo, which has hitherto been kept burning 
at particular times only, will, from and after the same day, be kept burning every night. 
The light on Refnzs will be furnished with a fixed catadioptric lens apparatus, of the 
fourth order, which will be placed on a tower at an elevation of 28 feet above the ground, 
and 70 feet above the level of the sea. Its light will reach to the distance of about 3 
miles, in a direction from E. 3 S. round through north and west, toS. 8S. E.3 E. The 
light on Sprogo is a revolving lamp-light, which gives a flash every 15 seconds, and is 
visible on all sides to a distance of about 3 miles. From and after the date above men- 
tioned, both these lights will be kept burning every night, during the same time as the 
other lights of the kingdom. 

THE ELBE. 
Buoys or THE New CHANNEL BETWEEN VOGELSAND AND GEHLSAND. 

As a new channel has formed itself from the Elbe to the sea, between Vogelsand and 
Gehlsand shoal, the three buoys which, according to the notice of 18th June, 1844, were 
placed on the shoal, have been removed, and the new channel has been buoyed as follows:— 


South side. 

1. Black buoy, with a pole, to the north of the northernmost tail of Vogelsand, in 7 
fathoms water, at low water; from which Scharhorn beacon bears 8S. 61° W.; Newerk 
great tower, S. 27° W.; the Ball beacon, S. 17° E. Scharhorn beacon appears in a line 
with the small floating light in the Elbe. 

2. Black buoy, No. 2, about one cable’s length from the S. E. tail of Vogelsand, in 4 
fathoms water, at low water; from which Scharkorn beacon bears S. 80° W.; Newerk 
large tower, S. 394° W.; the Ball beacon, S. 184 E. 
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North side. 


1. White buoy, with pole, No. 1, on the south side of the western end of the Trindel- 
stiert, (the Danish word “ stiert” means tail,) in 34 fathoms water, at low water; from 
which outermost floating light on the Elbe bears W.; Scharhorn beacon, 8. 46° W.; 
Newerk great tower, S. 17° W. 

2. White buoy, with pole, to the south of the shallowest of the Trindel, in 3 fathoms 
water, at low water; from which Scharhorn beacon bears 8. 61° W.; Newerk great 
tower, S. 29° W.; the Ball beacon, S. 143° E. The Ball beacon appears a little east- 
ward of Cuxhaven light-house, and Scharhorn beacon appears in a line with the small 
floating light on the Elbe. 

3. White buoy, egg-shaped, with a red top, at the west tail of Gehlsand, in 3 fathoms 
water, at low water; from which, Scharhorn beacon bears S. 77° W.; Newerk great 
tower, S. 42° W.; the Ball beacon, S. 12 E. The Ball beacon appears in a line with 
Cuxhaven light-house. 

Ships, when making this channel from the northward, must steer from the red buoy in 
Suderpiep S. by E. } E., towards the white buoy, No. 1, which must be kept on the lar- 
board side ; and from that again S. E. by E., until half-way between the next white buoy 
at the Trindel, and the black buoy at the northeast tail of Vogelsand. From hence, the 
course is S. by E. 4 E., keeping the Ball well free to the eastward of Cuxhaven light- 
house, which will lead you mid-channel between the other buoys, and between the white 
buoys No. 8 and 9, and No. 9 in the Elbe. 

When coming from the west, you must make for the white buoy No. 1, taking care 
not to bring the outermost floating light in the Elbe more northerly than to the west of 
you, before you come to the bifoy. 

In order to show the way over the shoal between Gehlsand and the Trindel, a black 
buoy has been placed to the N. E. of that shoal, in 24 fathoms water, at low water, from 
which Scharhorn beacon bears 8. 65° W.; Newerk great tower, S. 344° W.; the Ball 
beacon, S. 103° E. The Ball beacon appears a little to the west of Cuxhaven light- 
house, and th> small floating light in the Elbe appears 1° W. of Scharhorn beacon. 








COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


DUTIES ON IMPORTS AND TONNAGE. 


WE are indebted to the Hon. Zavox Pratt, of Prattville, one of the most industrious, 
efficient, and practically useful members of the last Congress, from the state of New 
York, for the following statement, exhibiting the amount of duties which accrued on im- 
ports and tonnage, exclusive of drawback paid. The statement furnishes also an account 
of the expenses of prosecutions, bounties, duties refunded, and the expenses incurred for 
procuring weights and measures, from 1789 to June 30th, 1843, inclusive ; and is so com- 
piled as to exhibit the amount of duties upon imports and tonnage, and the cost of col- 
lection, by states and territories respectively. It was prepared in the Department of the 
Treasury, (in the office created by the resolution of Hon. Z. Pratt, of the 15th of June, 
1844, upon the subject of statistics,) and, in conformity with the request of Colonel Pratt, 
as will be seen by the following letter of that gentleman, addressed to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and appended to the document from which the tables are derived :— 


’ Hovss or Representatives, February 29, 1845, 

Sir—I have the honor to request that you will cause me to be furnished with a state- 
ment of the amount of duties upon foreign merchandise, duties upon tonnage, and the 
cost of collection ; so compiled as to represent the duties upon importations and tonnage, 
and the cost of collection, by states and territories respectively, from the year 1789 to 
1843, inclusive. I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

Z. PRATT, Ch’n of Select Committee on Statistics. 

Hon. Gro. M. Bras, Sec’y of the Treasury. 

Mr. Pratt deserves the hearty thanks of his constituents, and the public generally, for 
his efforts to diffuse among the people at large just that kind of knowledge that is re- 
quired not only for enlightened legislation, but for the successful prosecution of the great 
industrial interests of our time and country. It is to us matter of deep regret that there 
are not more men of his stamp in the councils of the nation. 





Duties on 
imports. 
$55,770 30 
45,499 39 
51,758 64 
51,893 31 
59,781 78 
96,097 57 
44,912 34 
104,900 02 
119,537 54 
163,197 64 
165,614 54 
154,087 69 
165,331 73 
210,410 61 
170,764 64 
222,596 67 
177,550 68 
61,231 70 
55,893 09 
61,464 39 
77,304 27 
131,690 51 
43,382 90 
150,514 44 
85,640 93 
75,576 11 
84,480 65 
103,031 47 
92,190 32 
108,298 95 
84,590 81 
149,363 41 
133,571 42 
104,134 83 
138,914 35 
140,774 21 
117,038 94 
134,483 35 
113,091 53 
57,578 63 
61,106 92 
48,369 86 
62,454 58 
37,860 61 
37,845 20 
18,025 19 
34,692 06 
34,728 28 
17,424 70 
53,063 71 
40,979 07 
22,932 77 

1,245 65 


Commercial Statistics. 


New Hampsuire AND VERMONT. 


New Hampshire. 
Duties on 
tonnage. 

$4,212 42 
1,950 00 
878 57 
601 15 
557 03 
747 93 
708 67 
1,226 76 
1,270 03 
1,451 48 
1,184 34 
1,385 88 
1,307 22 
1,465 6? 
1,103 63 
1,098 40 
1,092 22 
625 18 


Expenses of 
collection. 
$5,772 473 
3,771 264 
5,032 59 
5,921 41 
5,977 31 
7,275 20 
7,065 28 
22,616 04 
7,094 01 
11,785 60 
12,055 21 
6,248 05 
12,734 36 
11,271 62 
11,099 63 
11,753 94 
10,491 27 
12,270 82 
8,431 02 
7,107 58 
8,228 54 
9,110 64 
8,281 31 
8,271 41 
9,485 45 
7,927 84 
7,132 21 
6,896 18 
7,017 84 
8,450 66 
7,280 18 
9,800 16 
9,378 Ol 
7,213 16 
8,165 08 
8,633 59 
8,407 90 
7,466 19 
11,666 73 
12,219 19 
12,300 00 


3,947 50 


REcAPITULATION. 


$1,038 19 
585 81 
1,958 83 
1,226 55 
2,080 96 
1,250 83 
2,437 98 
4,432 4} 
3,644 O1 
2,151 14 
1,462 80 
2,891 62 
2,752 05 
2.414 76 
2599 08 
2,197 71 
1,082 51 
12,939 41 
11,244 44 
7,664 00 
114,355 71 
1,403 51 
106,315 51 
933,365 35 
13,570 69 
26,866 60 
11,029 88 
13,745 35 
16,188 48 
8,756 89 
8,960 27 
10,776 31 
7,744 72 
6,713 02 
3,141 05 
3,479 31 
9,029 63 
7,849 88 
7,654 04 
10,844 71 
7,494 71 
8.214 82 
4,041 86 
10,195 57 
15,694 27 
12,890 80 
11,470 79 
7,700 28 
8,639 84 
5,107 72 
11,443 11 
4,296 31 


Vermont. 
Duties on Expenses 


of collec. 


$295 18 
417 14 
630 53 
502 92 
439 44 
897 72 

1,281 18 

1,591 39 

1,327 36 

1,364 58 

1,222 05 

1,170 61 

1,373 43 

1,441 71 

1,457 06 

1,517 50 

4,805 16 

2,970 99 

2,881 34 

4,371 81 


Vermont. 
Duties on imports, 
Duties on tonn 
Expenses of collection,.. 


New Hampshire. 
Duties on imports, $4,834,494 90 
Duties on tonnage, 48,771 49 
Expenses of collection,.. 550,265 96 


$1,797,045 08 
258 41 
267,854 28 












_ 


Years. 






1792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
1798, 
1799, 
1800, 
1801, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
1812, 
18}3, 
1814, 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 











SS ae ae ee es 








































VOL. 


Duties on 


imports. 


0,695 
1,125,784 
1,465,438 
1,998,463 
2,354,150 
2,169,005 
2,133,143 
2,837,001 
3,165,181 
4,442,577 
3,428,244 
3,410,616 
5,401,414 
5,967,330 
6,209,725 
6,371,425 
2,294,717 
2,637,501 
3,951,670 
2,772,073 
3,173,930 
2,091,723 
1,492,580 
5,944,211 
5,947,342 
4,217,695 
4,916,317 
4,741,021 
4,143,261 
4,701,645 
5,200,709 
4,527,616 
4,844,947 
5,671,649 
4,648,584 
4,809,693 
5,277,677 
5,139,089 
4,465,901 
6,057,447 
6,179,494 
4,223,852 
3,017,277 
3,866,538 
4,743,625 
2,782,438 
2,733,693 
4,038,077 
2,877,967 
3,372,844 
2,969,403 


1,370,556 










Massachusetts. 


57 
25 
67 
96 
22 
12 
71 
65 
93 
18 
60 
74 
75 
47 
18 
16 
19 
66 
99 
64 
09 
46 
44 
32 
93 
37 
24 
84 
21 
12 
70 
12 
63 
06 
86 
40 
65 
68 
80 
48 
89 
00 
91 
94 
32 
51 
17 
54 
46 
27 
54 
28 


Commercial Statistics. 


Massacnvusetts AND Ruope Istanp. 
Rhode Island. 


Duties on Expenses of 


tonnage. 


collection. 


y bee on 


24,426 13} 33,360 263 102,000 47 


16,400 87 
18,130 60 
18,524 91 
20,481 51 
21,311 04 
21,490 04 
21,904 37 
24,329 59 
30,573 39 
28,992 35 
34,819 86 
34,479 63 
37,355 41 
40,829 37 
38,691 05 
23,847 03 
39,946 31 
29,554 71 
24,791 65 
21,139 31 
66,286 91 
53,096 58 
70,433 02 
80,516 12 
63,438 59 
34,798 26 
21,765 79 
93,152 12 
20,904 36 
20,607 72 
21,525 99 
21,761 72 
21,509 93 
922,910 66 
99.043 13 
92,327 94 
93,023 57 
91,011 91 
3,456 82 
686 89 
1,969 78 
2,228 93 
3,350 35 
2,334 99 
1,216 47 
1,776 63 
8,771 17 
6,108 80 
973 28 
527 03 
349 29 


Massachusetts. 





Duties on imports,..... 
Duties on tonnage,.... 
Expenses of collection, 


XIII.——NO. 


I. 


$200,250,953 35 


35,598 70 
42,259 13 
54,642 34 
66,298 543 
64,547 33 
72,320 34 
79,367 28 
85,468 30 
96,427 72 

103,399 54 
90,029 53 
117,616 80 
139,268 82 

140,051 69 
146,561 30 

125,818 28 

130,410 59 
109,734 63 
93,249 61 
98,271 32 
84,349 96 
84,365 95 
107,578 77 

159,184 50 
121,732 25 

120,990 96 

130,345 70 

138,121 33 

126,636 51 

122,888 90 
123,744 74 
116,187 26 
119,253 90 

124,353 42 
124,253 38 

130,211 

144,742 

138,095 

153,823 

174,112 

177,195 
163,511 
156,381 
169,372 12 
162,037 
162,555 

213,138 
191,457 48 
161,372 09 
164,504 81 
74,782 62 


REcAPITULATION. 


180,543 74 
144,547 66 
346,624 85 
338,716 56 
399,876 04 
249,946 24 
367,913 32 
554,083 64 
523,762 64 
475,649 30 
544,533 89 
643,497 57 
648,456 06 
675,297 22 
437,842 92 
323,425 33 
266,372 77 
549,493 58 
387,488 41 
561,053 30 
744,553 72 
587,268 83 
272,130 63 
391,533 35 
376,158 68 
426,888 07 
600,641 
320,107 
291,531 
654,706 
442,786 
411,396 
254,188 
414,322 97 
362,636 38 
284,012 
232,562 
187,001 
369,388 
244,476 
203,675 
143,552 
105,404 
101,644 
156,681 27 
143,155 73 
183,617 47 
94,959 90 
114,177 89 
60,673 98 
22.675 60 


Duties on 
tonnage. 






Expenses of 
collection. 


mports, 
1791, $1,025,974 48 $51,904 06 $58,931 45 $153, 136 75 $3,137 104 $7,619 45] 


1,864 874 6,251 283 


2.307 19 
2,501 34 
2,858 23 
2305 31 
2,553 61 
2,126 67 
2,883 12 
2,329 40 
2,409 35 
2,493 51 
3,146 73 
3,087 63 
3,032 97 
3,302 02 
3,039 91 
3,041 26 
3,536 63 
3,701 45 
3,563 05 
3,764 16 

28,802 11 
2,122 40 
3,121 13 
3,494 33 
2,545 92 
3,849 03 
3,145 97 
2,559 65 
2,403 63 
3,018 48 
2,580 97 
2,667 95 
2,542 07 
2,965 00 
2,810 74 
3,071 15 
2,110 59 


eeeeee 


Rhode Island. 


Duties on imports,..... 


1,288,837 24} Duties on tonnage,.... 
6,324,916 384} Expenses of collection, 
7 


7,669 93 
9,057 71 
11,459 09 
14,477 14 
15,455 27 
14,788 71 
14,639 77 
16,986 39 
20,700 50 
23,366 23 
20,094 91 
23,656 15 
26,315 10 
26,186 33 
22,270 96 
20,745 13 
23,902 34 
90,289 51 
20,286 36 
38,645 03 
32,174 76 
34,430 34 
19,070 76 
40,428 14 
33,332 89 
34,449 51 
35,879 20 
35,001 95 
29,357 78 
34,552 10 
36,001 29 
31371 86 
29,282 79 
30,134 23 
33,259 15 
30,360 19 
27,325 98 
25,290 31 
30,576 05 
34,391 97 
32,929 16 
31,218 19 
33,457 70 
32,523 49 
35,091 18 
38,112 55 
36,173 13 
30,997 55 
30,783 02 
35,810 95 
15,178 55 





$18,077,775 25 
161,513 63 
1,393,809 024 































































Duties on imports, 
Duties on tonnage,...... 
Expenses of collection,. 


Connecticut. 


tee 


Commercial Statistics. 


Connecticut anp New York. 


$12,086,725 52 
160,515 24 


REcAPITULATION. 








New York. 


Duties on imports,.... 
Duties on tonnage,... 
1,141,334 244] Expenses of collect’n, 








Connecticut. ew York. 

Dutieson Dutieson Expenses of y mene on Duties on Expenses of 

Years. imports. tonnage. _ collection. rts, tonnage. collection. 
1791, $214,267 74 $9, 087° 53 #15, 395 274 $1, 356 064 38 $59,384 95 $28,267 003 
1792, 149,161 89 3,229 18 362 454 1,232,887 96 23,851 03 24,567 434 
1793, 169,770 57 3,039 15 10 216 83 1,248,760 10 18,540 22 25,288 24 
1794, 180,535 56. 1,953 78 10,553 56 2,146,819 13 14,388 94 31,045 65 
1795, 168,797 96 1,915 23 11,892 82 2,717,148 68 18,065 49 40,672 58 
1796, 191,308 61 1,927 75 14,279 19 3,056,517 80 21,420 57 43,706 28 
1797, 160,488 35 2,583 63 14,338 18 2,949,033 04 19,043 76 46,810 53 
1795, 181,960 19 2,906 32 14,870 28 2,702,258 77 23,781 18 .54,765 75 
1799, 334,870 56 3,242 15 20,591 54 3,559,816 57 30,766 98 59,384 06 
1800, 204,839 19 3,805 97 20,003 19 3,625,423 51 35,026 34 54,993 59 
1801, 367,861 53 3,717 16 22,396 39 4,984,234 71 41,160 11 57,069 10 
1802, 339,870 10 3,666 40 27,441 89 3,530,297 87 36,111 29 68,430 73 
1803, 350,110 11 3,156 44 23,737 49 = 4,081,577 07 35,141 95 60,759 60 
1804, 429,531 13 3,232 82 26,497 10 5,172,804 87 35,887 01 76,327 64 
1805, 464,591 92 4,020 21 24,468 29 6,958,008 58 36,221 97 95,553 29 
1806, 478,663 65 3,265 95 27,149 86 7,307,185 01 35,932 18 103,374 93 
1807, 464,467 56 3,220 83 25,312 70 7,620,992 88 35,864 91 111,536 46 
1808, 254,768 81 2,774 70 26,000 49 3,611,684 90 20,523 53 83,892 57 
1809, 163,684 09 2,668 53 21,146 55 3,785,785 78 26,770 75 87,132 73 
1810, 187,520 76 2,592 55 16,289 34 5,248,618 62 30,592 10 76,552 68 
1811, 256,361 44 2,662 02 18,441 05 2,436,091 71 21,880 47 68,601 32 
1812, 873,829 35 4,888 59 28,149 26 3,316,324 99 37,494 00 76,044 78 
1813, 448,595 13 23,345 10 26,885 99 1,627,313 78 67,735 66 63,524 47 
1814, 100,706 72 6,659 98 17,036 71 631,758 03 5,823 17 47,765 19 
1815, 230,228 83 4,267 65 10,144 52 14,646,815 79 158,978 77 105,484 47 
1816, 347,435 98 6,056 18 22,625 15 10,810,553 52 93,170 19 176,400 13 
1817, 176,837 00 6,231 49 22,235 27 6,374,385 62 76,808 74 157,943 41 
1818, 205,470 40 5,157 61 20,728 03 8,277,497 08 51,916 31 158,807 78 
1819, 238,190 06 2,374 58 19,603 01 6,493,434 11 21,334 62 171,459 66 
1820, 208,755 93 2,340 00 19,855 78 5,506,515 66 33,616 99 148,030 96 
1821, 196,192 79 2,507 10 19,161 84 7,254,594 07 19,289 13 138,539 30 
1822, 262,375 27 2,740 50 20,814 51 9,952,832 19 22,146 73 155,247 82 
1823, 242,496 34 2,554 27 22,964 11 9,035,575 49 23,927 13 163,290 55 
1824, 306,936 44 2,753 76 26,268 91 11,191,281 96 25,255 20 172,201 70 
1825, 275,932 66 2918 33 26,339 80 15,762,141 62 28,938 04 229,254 83 
1826, 274,702 90 3,038 38 22,768 09 11,535,912 40 29,725 49 212,584 66 
1827, 189,823 12 2,957 35 23,985 30 13,224,506 44 31,663 43 195,831 69 
1828, 238,561 85 2,929 56 23,066 21 13,764,831 34 29,167 91 214,514 64 
1829, 166,543 59 2,968 51 21,845 23 13,068,183 02 28,203 72 261,403 47 
1830, 125,385 64 2,791 21 22,868 79 15,031,003 52 29,322 09 328,915 11 
1831, 113,125 42 381 95 24,009 06 20,121,295 59 12,319 32 418,810 60 
1832, 114,528 48 41 40 34,501 32 15,089,635 75 10,217 55 453,870 48 
i ae A: rs 24,424 44 13,073,394 06 12,074 14 477,846 47 
1834, 83,443 01 __...... 22502 47 10,225,877 14 8,669 54 413,175 78 
1835, G70 _l..n.... 22,727 59 14,568,660 39 8,540 54 430,984 53 
1836, 10653084 =... 26,144 99 17,307,215 04 9,292 82 496,066 29 
eae ) | aoe 27,228 53 = 9,548,355 86 9,028 71 514,849 53 
. 1638, 96,445 53 _....... 26,421 52 10,712,017 70 6,437 79 552,549 47 
1839, 189,176 06 1,035 36 31.435 67 14,051,821 27 11,437 16 640,730 45 
1840, 137,211 70 898 08 30,875 40 7,607,988 41 7,086 74 608.599 44 
Se * ee 21,169 51 10,895,310 73 7,298 35 573,986 43 
1662, 39,009 45... 20,678 09 10,079,637 71 4,322 94 607,840 73 
1843, 4187263 ....... 13,484 68 4,467,320 25 965 14 240,784 96 








$414,586,002 47 
1,542,563 79 
10,906,071 954 









































































Years 


1792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
1798, 
1799, 
1800, 
1801, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1823, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
; 1834, 
j 1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
183), 
1840, 
1841, 
18 12, 














New Jersey. 


Duties on imports,. 
Duties on tonnaye,....... 
Expenses of collection,.. 


$2,7 


Commercial Statistics. 


14,481 20 


REcAPITULATION. 


New Jersey AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


New Jersey. Pennsylvania. 

— on Dutieson Expensesof — on Duties on 

. Imports. tonnage. _ collection. ports. tonnage. 

1791, $15. 379 56 $1,069 32 $1,525 96 $1, 475, 428 20 $60,404 24 
5,479 45 289 554 987 48 1,138,362 76 18,538 57 
16,928 91 313 86 =1,255 19 1,926, 336 72 814,273 18 
15,596 98 410 40 +1135 04 2,000,091 83 = 12,075 55 
20,509 87 595 09 1,638 72 3,053,108 73 14,562 63 
1,099 81 748 62 1,765 27 3,646,271 08 13,857 51 
10,090 18 938 42 2,054 12 2,907,894 01 12,329 64 
17,255 80 1,022 35 4,210 13 2,086,714 22 10,383 92 
867 04 1,011 8L 1,739 83 2,224,312 78 9,569 68 
135 16 974 61 2,400 83 3,181,101 38 13,904 74 
8,510 47 1,027 56 2,661 79 3,702,898 54 18,325 59 
3,246 77 1,008 05 2,925 85 2,727,365 51 15,744 40 
3,617 43 1,289 73 2,974 79 2,240,715 43 15,151 54 
3,895 58 1,082 02 2,936 65 3,507,038 38 17,226 49 
18,514 10 1,099 66 2,452 15 3,652,386 77 13,900 90 
14,310 19 1,302 34 3,342 79 5,100,656 83 16,767 94 
17,698 97 1,296 54 3,265 16 5,197,806 47 14,511 61 
10,390 78 1,261 37 5,285 60 2,599,673 48 8,998 17 
214,444 20 1,333 67 4,350 99 2,318,669 03 9,862 16 
13,572 90 1,541 92 2,522 73 3,332,377 35 10,682 21 
84,558 70 1,757 52 3,910 30 2,364,634 83 10,606 98 
27,323 33° 1,335 98 4,376 78 2,474,990 51 12,822 76 
47,753 91 2,347 21 4,027 70 503,592 69 10,433 36 
82,764 36 1,653 19 5,785 63 277,757 51 1,437 59 
14,422 45 1,667 75 4,770 20 7,199,698 71 50,601 76 
27,410 37 1,860 12 5,050 58 6,285,454 80 35,519 93 
6,253 01 2,978 48 7,176 10 4,397,790 37 21,385 93 
3,602 24 3,104 72 5,019 22 4,540,359 81 18,351 53 
16,702 47 1,898 32 4,758 93 3,848,629 70 8,333 55 
“14,698 78 1,532 44 4,203 11 2,703,401 71 7,117 35 
29,225 34 1,512 18 4,230 37 2,719,996 34 7,244 66 
24,244 00 1,585 71 4,994 39 3,643,744 86 7,120 24 
7,126 71 1,604 54 4,551 59 3,991,686 55 7,391 26 
483,371 62 1,753 73 11,888 46 4,311,925 74 7,333 14 
1,998 07 1,742 95 15,638 19 5,270,030 17 7,149 03 
14,558 49 1,812 42 5,916 56 5,183,723 87 7,653 58 
534,733 57 2,128 23. 11,276 11 = 4,188,915 38 7,454 48 
692,178 22 2,202 11 22,365 86 5,082,343 68 8,213 25 
249,558 82 2,162 02 12,874 45 3,574,815 63 6,686 24 
770 99 2,056 14 9,557 19 3,542,977 36 6,658 74 
6,663 13 218 32 5,927 32 4,372,533 16 2,634 50 
Sie ee ha 6,377 35 3,501,397 38 1,429 58 
26 50 78 54 5,108 04 2,985,277 68 4,785 34 
3,812 38 113 70 =66,569 50) 2,111,537 35 1,763 73 
| rer 9,044 13° 2,506,281 02 367 40 
Mae Oe eugwue 8,017 51 3,192,006 69 100 24 
ae 2) eee 9,919 70 1,831,879 24 534 43 
PAG8 10 was 7,458 84 2,133,462 76 887 83 
te a 7,843 42 2,893,016 65 1,167 74 
636 93 92 09 6,952 47 1,532.825 82 402 33 
319 OL 36 26 66,707 18 1,888,389 04 3 =a... 
114 29 46.87 6,693 89 1,317,028 66  ........ 
ree aes 3,647 63 579,404 GB eases 


Pennsylvania. 


Duties on imports,....... 
58,903 344) Duties on tonnage,...... 
294,099 77 


Expenses of collection, . 


Expenses of 
collection. 


$35,970 88 


21,445 45 
32,349 98 
35,509 12 
42,699 64 
46,627 74 
66,369 10 
47,449 05 
40,516 12 
58,603 02 
54,458 87 
49,014 22 
44,279 31 
52,917 17 
55,542 42 
62,892 93 
64,413 28 
44,445 12 
37,495 49 
39,168 22 
40,000 33 
32,598 07 
26,211 50 
18,483 71 
28,814 13 
73,902 60 
73,433 36 
71,563 LI 
74,536 38 
67.226 48 
60,445 02 
65,126 57 
75,722 17 
75,638 57 
80,492 17 
98,391 32 
106,593 46 
110,015 11 
100,191 02 
92,310 27 
103,100 47 
108,378 09 
108,876 18 
90,878 65 
89,378 92 
94,897 14 
101,250 42 
115,378 33 
129,774 58 
103,205 18 
103,494 46 
107,441 53 
53,678 53 


$64,880,079 £3 


584,658 €5 


3,613,594 96 


algae eth Satie sap 
a ea 












100 Commercial Stlulistics. 





It will be seen that we have published, in the present number, the tabular statements of 
eight states, viz:—New Hampshire, Vermont, Massaciusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Similar tables of the other states, etc., will 
follow, in succeeding numbers of this Magazine. 















AMERICAN CHEESE EXPORTED INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 

On motion of Sir P. Egerton, one of the members for the county of Cheshire, a return 
has been laid upon the table of the British House of Commons, relative to the importa- 
tion of foreign cheese, which exhibits the following figures :— 












From Evrort. From America. Tora. 
Years. Cwts. Cwrts. Cwts. 
"ESRF sili 254,995 15,154 270,149 
Bis Saks sethiniden 165,614 14,098 179,712 
PN ivsccssipine’ ” 136,998 42,312 179,310 
EERE SS eer se 160,654 53,115 213,769 





By this statement, we find that the importation of American cheese has quadrupled 
during the last three years; and during the last year the importation amounted to 
53,115 ewt. 

The Liverpool Times says:—“ To our American friends, we say, send to this country 
nothing but a good article, introduce more color into it, and we are sure that in another 
year England will use four times the quantity of its previous consumption. We shall also 
be pleased to find that the manufacture: and exporter get a larger share of the prices for 
which it is sold in England. The writer of this has now upon his table an American 
cheese equal to the celebrated ‘Stilton,’ for which 25 cents per lb. is obtained, while this 
excellent ‘ American’ is sold at 13 cents, only.” 



















AMERICAN WHALE FISHERY. 


The statements and statistics below, in relation to this important branch of productive 
commerce, are derived from the Sandwich Island Polynesian :— 






“ The great preponderance of American property engaged in this business will strike 
every one. At the reduced estimate, it exceeds that of all other nations by $9,621,960 ; 
by 176 vessels, and by 5,407 men. The New Brunswick vessels are partly owned in the 
United States, as well as the Bremen, many of which are commanded by Americans. 
The principal French houses engeged in this business are at Havre, and the head of the 
one most prominent is an American of great wealth, who went to Havre as an agent of 
the Rodmans, of New Bedford. The American vessels sail on temperance principles, 
and much of their success is to be attributed to this fact. The United States government 
bestow no bounty upon this fishery, and yet it flourishes to an extent which casts that of 
all the other countries combined into the shade, although they may be aided by govern- 
ment funds. The English appear to have almost abandoned it entirely. Next to the 
Americans, the Bremens are the most successful; but their business can be considered 
little else than a branch of the American, being mainly established by them. The Ame- 
rican vessels are generally from 300 to 600 tons, built of the best materials, and sailing 
from home at an expense of from $30,000 to $65,000 each. 

Although a part, and sometimes a whole boat’s crew, is lost in pursuit of their mam- 
moth game, the mortality has been over-estimated. An intelligent and experienced 
ship-master computes it at 24 per cent a season—250 barrels from one whale is the largest 
amount that we have heard; many yield upwards of 200. The average of the Hope, 
with 3,600 barrels, was 125 toa whale. This ship saved but one whale out of every 
three killed. Another vessel lost twenty, cut in eleven; making 1,575 barrels. The 
destruction of life is immense, as not more than one-half of those killed are saved, and 
not more than one in five of those struck, secured. The largest animals are from seventy 
to eighty feet in length. If they sink off soundings, they do not rise again; the great 
pressure of the water keeping them far down below the surface. The most successful 
ships that we have heard of this season, are the three following:—South America, of 
Providence, ten months from home, 3,600 barrels whale, 100 sperm, 36,000 pounds bone, 
worth $49,600—ship Hamilton, Sag Harbor, thirteen months, 3,300 whale, 70 sperm, 
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42,000 pounds bone, worth $46,960—ship Lowell, New London, fourteen months, 4,000 
whale, 300 sperm, 40,000 pounds bone, worth $60,400. The game is pursued as far 
north as 60°. The portion of the ocean most abounding in whales, is subject to dense 
fogs and heavy weather, frequently preventing the lowering of a boat from two to four 
consecutive weeks, One ship had it rainy and foggy for three months. Whales are met 
with in the greatest abundance ; so that, in a few days clear weather, great numbers are 
killed. In fact, the actual season for capturing them is, on account of the density of the 
fogs, very limited.” 


From a letter dated Honolulu, December 28, 1844, we gather the following statistics 
of the number of arrivals at the Sandwich Islands, for 1844; their oil, bone, value, etc. :— 


1844. Arrivals at Lahaina, Maui.—American ships, 301; bbls. whale oil, 202,874 ; 
do. sperm, 120,867; lbs. bone, 2,938,600; 9,030 seamen; whole value of ships and car- 
goes, $15,566,330. 

At Honolulu.—133 American ships; 148,612 bbls. whale oil; 52,723 do. sperm ; 
1,338,400 Ibs. bone ; 3,990 seamen; total value, $7,468,330. 

Other Ports.--6 American ships ; 3,300 bbls. whale oil; 8,900 do. sperm; 30,000 Ibs. 
bone; 180 seamen ; total value, $339,500. 

Grand total of American whaling property, ships, and seamen, touching at the Ha- 
waiian Islands, during 1844—$23,374,160 property, 440 ships, 13,200 seamen. 


The Polynesian furnishes the following table of arrivals at these islands, in 1844:— 





Property. Ships. Seamen. 

MU eee ocks.vcaceves eee $1,002,100 19 570 
MN Git anikadeeids cevsdavahsonscs 1,152,960 26 780 
English,........... becshieolstaesecss ‘ 199,000 5 159 
New Brunswick,...........0...++s : 407,800 4 120 
MU tecia ics caveicaiysbidcsansn 93,300 2 60 
SPINE (ci cin sconncecndicsoces 31,900 1 25 
American, as above,.............+. 23,374,160 440 13,200 

NE BOT ion faces $26,261,220 497 14,014 


A large amount of property, to be at risk in so hazardous a business. Many of these 
vessels touch twice during the year, and some visit more than one port; so that the actual 
number of vessels touching here is less than would appear from the above data. It is 
rumored that the government intends making Honolulu the only port of foreign entry, in 
order to encourage their coasting trade, to prevent smuggling, and the illegal discharge of 
seamen upon their shores, and also desertion. 





IRON TRADE—ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


“ While the English government has, of late years,” says the London Mining Journal, 
“been gradually liberating our iron trade from every sort of restriction, the French have 
been hedging in theirs with every imaginable sort of fiscal protection. Mark the results. 
In 1841, the coal raised in this country was at least ten times the quantity raised in 
France ; and in the same year four tons of iron were made in this country for every ton 
made in France. The coal consumed in the iron-works, alone, of Great Britain, rather 
more than doubled the whole quantity of coal raised in France. In England, the average 
quantity of coal raised within the year, by each person employed in coal mines, was 253 
tons—in France, it was only 116 tons. In France, 47,800 persons were employed in 
producing one-fourth the quantity of iron produced in Great Britain by 42,409. The 
prices of iron to the consumer, in France, are from 100 to 250 per cent higher than in 
England. France has not even succeeded in making herself independent of foreign sup- 
plies. The quantity of coal imported in 1841 was within a trifle of half the quantity 
raised, and nearly 50,000 tons of British iron were imported—pig iron being subject to a 
duty of £3 23. 6d., and plates, bars, and rods, to a duty varying from £8 7s. 4d., to 
£16 14s, 9d.” 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


LEGAL TENDERS OF COINS IN CANADA. 


By the currency act, 4th and 5th Victoria, chapter XCIIL., it is provided that the British 
sovereign of full weight, and the American eagle of 11 dwts. 6 gr. troy, coined before 
July, 1834, and all their multiples and subdivisions, shall be legal tender; the former at 
£1 4s. 4d., the latter at £2 10s.; and, if not more than two grains less than full weight, 
each coin shall continue to be by tale to any amount, at a deduction of $d. currency, for 
each quarter grain—provided that, in legal tenders, if the payment exceed £50 currency, 
either party may insist on such coins being weighed in a lump, and to be legal tender at 
the rate, the British of 94s. 10d. currency per oz. troy, and the United States coins at that 
of 93s. currency. In like manner, the gold coin of France of forty francs, with its divi- 
sions and multiples, at 93s. 1d. currency per oz. troy ; the old doubloon of Spain, or quad- 
ruple pistole, the Mexican and Chilian doubloon, at 89s. 7d. currency per oz. troy ; the 
gold coins of La Plata and Colombia, at 89s. 5d. currency per oz. troy; the gold coins of 
Portugal and Brazil, at 94s, 6d. currency per oz. troy. All these, if. coined before Sep- 
tember 1, 1841, are legal tender for sums above £50, weighed out at the annexed rates. 

The following silver coins are legal tender:—The silver dollar of Spain, the United 
States, of Peru, Chili, Central America, the states of South America, and of Mexico, if 
coined before the year 1841, and weighing 17 dwts. 4 grs. troy, at 5s. 1d. currency; and 
half a dollar, the same coinages and proportionate weight, at 2s. 6$4., to any extent, by 
tale. Their subdivisions—the one-fourth dollar, for 1s. 3d. currency ; the one-eighth, for 
744. currency; the one-sixteenth, 34d., are legal tender to the extent of £2 10s. at one 
time, by tale, if they have not lost more than one-twenty-fifth of their weight. The 
French five-franc, coined before 1841, in tale for any amount, at 4s. 8d. The British 
crown, at 6s. 1d. currency; which, and other descriptions of British coin lawfully current 
in Great Britain and Ireland, of proportionate weight, and for proportionate sums, to the 
amount of £2 10s. currency, and no more. 

The governor-general can, by proclamation, include among legal tenders the more 
recent coinages of those nations, of the values specified, having verified their pureness 
by assay. £100 sterling is equal to £121 13s. 4d. currency, and is deemed par of ex- 
change ; from which rate exchange seldom fluctuates more than 1 per cent. To bring 
sterling into currency, add 1-5th to the sterling amount, and 1-12th to the 1-5th; and to 
reduce currency into sterling, multiply by 60, and divide by 73. 

The basis of the currency is the imperial gold standard, differing from sterling money 
in the different nominal value of the pound and its constituents. ‘The pound sterling is, 
by law, fixed at twenty-four shillings and four pence currency. At this rate, all large 
transactions are settled; and remittances, with the correction of the day for exchange, 
are calculated. One pound currency, contains four dollars ; one dollar do., five shillings ; 
one shilling do., two sixpences; one sixpence do., six pennies; one penny do., two cop- 
pers. The value in sterling, of the pound currency, is rather over 16s. 5fd.; the dollar 
currency, rather over 4s. 1}d.; the shilling currency, rather over 93d.; the sixpence cur- 
rency, rather under 5d. ; but, in retail transactions, an approximation is made to the value 
of the coins current in Britain and the United States ; and in small purchases the follow- 
ing are the rates at which such coins are usually paid away :— 


Britisu. AMERICAN. 
Ci ns 2 fa) ene nee oF 
ON Mga oi dedes vckctevancesces BE dB Nai scab danicpiiess ba hice 51 
BE Bn nncenss vcesaseneterees 3 0} | Half dollar,............0:00cserr.00s 2 63 
Shilling, called Trente-Sous,.... 1 3 | Dime, or ten cents,............... 6 
Sixpence, “* Quinze-Sous,..... 74 | Real, or York shilling,........... 7$ 
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A shilling sterling, and a quarter of a dollar, are taken in the stores as equal. The 
exchangeable value of the dollar, of course, varies with the course of exchange between 
the provinces and the United States, which is principally ruled by that between New 
York and London. In general, its value is about 5s. 1d. currency, or 4s. 2d. sterling. 
The shilling currency is subdivided into twenty-four copper coins, called coppers. Coins 
of this metal, of colonial, British, and American origin, and of very various denomina- 
tions, are common, and each is petty generally taken as the equivalent of a copper, 
without much reference to its intrinsic value. The English penny, half-penny, and far- 
thing, of not less than five-sixths of the weight of currency, is a legal tender to the 
amount of 12d. 

The following coins are also usually taken at the rates specified:—French crown, 
5s. 6d.; French half crown, 2s. 6d.; Pistareen, 10d.; Five-franc piece, 4s. 8d. 





REGULATIONS RELATING TO POSTAGE. 
Hon. Epmunp Burke, Commissioner of Patents, under date, Washington, June 11th, 

1845, has published the following circular relating to correspondence with that office, 

which we publish for the information of persons having business with that department. 


In consequence of the heavy correspondence of the Patent Office, (which is supported 
exclusively from its own revenues,) all of which will be subject to postage on the Ist day 
of July next, the commissioner of patents feels obliged to give notice that, after the 30th 
day of June, 1845, all letters and packages addressed to the commissioner of patents, not 
expressly relating to the business with which this office is, by law, charged, must be post 
paid, or they will receive no attention, and will not be taken from the post-office. Mo- 
dels, which have heretofore occasionally been sent by the mail, must hereafter be sent 
by private conveyance, and at the expense of the applicant, except when delivered to the 
agents of this office authorized to receive and transmit them. Letters containing assign- 
ments of patents to be recorded in this office, (as the recording is done at the expense of 
the office without charge to the persons interested,) must be post paid. ll letters re- 
questing copies of papers and records, seeds, reports, and other matters merely personal to 
the writers, and not relating to the legitimate business of the office, must be post paid. 
Fees for copies must also be transmitted free of postage. Postage on letters addressed to 
the commissioner, on business connected with applications for caveats, and the issues of 
letters patent, and all proceedings relating thereto, will be paid by the office. As postage 
on letters and packages, after the 30th instant, is to be charged according to the weight, 
it is desired that applicants will omit the use of wooden rollers, tin cases, and other things 
used for the convenience of transmission, which, without being necessary, greatly increase 
the weight of their communications, and consequently the postage charged upon them. 





CANADIAN POST-OFFICE CIRCULAR, 
RELATIVE TO LETTERS AND NEWSPAPERS CONVEYED TO BOSTON FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, ETC. 

The Postmaster-General of Canada, under date of. General Post-Office, Montreal; 
March 26th, 1845, gives notice “ that, having concluded an agreement with the govern- 
ment of the United States for the conveyance through its territory of the correspondence 
of Great Britain and Canada, the mails to and from Canada will in future be landed and 
embarked at Boston, instead of Halifax, (as heretofore,) and will be conveyed between 
Montreal and Boston in charge of a British officer, appointed by the postmaster-general. 
All letters and newspapers, therefore, addressed to Europe, will be forwarded from Mon- 
treal via Boston, unless specially directed to be sent by some other route. No additional 
postage will be charged upon letters to and from Canada, in consequence of the transit rate 
which ‘s to be paid to the United States post-office ; but a charge of one half.penny will 
be levied on the delivery of each newspaper, whether in the United Kingdom or in 
Canada. In Canada, this half-penny will be in currency.” 

The first letters from England, by the new channel, came by the steamer of the 4th of 
April,.1845, (from Liverpool,) and the first transmissions hence were by the packet which 
left Boston on the Ist of May, 1845. 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 
OUR COMMERCIAL INTERESTS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


In our March number we published a valuable communication on the consular system 
of the United States, from the pen of C. Edwards Lester, our consul at Genoa. Since 
that time Mr. Lester has returned to America on a short visit, and we have had the plea- 
sure of several conversations with him, relative to our commercial interests in the Medi- 
terranean. We understand it is his intention soon to publish a work of a good deal of 
research, devoted to an illustration of art and commerce in their connexion with the civi- 
lization of modern times. Few subjects could be selected more worthy of a gifted pen, 
and probably no one of our countrymen has devoted himself with so much earnestness to 
these studies as Mr. Lester. The origin of all modern civilization is to be traced to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. We have often been surprised that so little light has been 
shed upon this splendid subject by modern writers. So far as our knowledge of such 
matters extends, no work has thus far been written, in any language, which illustrates with 
any great ability the origin and progress of the commercial power of our own times—which 
has ever, at least, in our language, given us much satisfactory information about the origin 
of the Consolato del Mare. The origin of that wonderful code is still veiled in obscurity. 
Probably the most learned tourists of this country would unhesitatingly give the opinion 
that the Consolato del Mare originated in Spain. Who, of all our statesmen, is prepared 
to tell us why it is that our commerce with the shores of the Mediterranean has been 
slowly and surely dwindling away for the last twenty years, while in every other part of 
the world, it has reared a formidable rivalship to the supremacy of Great Britain. We 
were aware that when Mr. Lester was sent to the Mediterranean, it was his design to 
make these matters the subject of careful investigation; and few men in the nation 
were better fitted for so difficult a task. We only regret he should have occupied a sta- 
tion which affords so few facilities for the accomplishment of so noble a purpose, except 
at a great personal sacrifice. We know of nothing more lamentable than the policy of 
our government in reference to our foreign interests. The existence of such a consular 
system as we have is a disgrace to the nation in the estimation of the whole world, and 
unless a better system is soon adopted, we shall find it too late to recover the ground we 
have lost. We once had the monopoly of indigo, spices, codfish, and India goods in the 
Mediterranean, and this monopoly enriched Boston and Salem. Now this trade has 
passed almost entirely from our hands. The time was when sixty and seventy American 
vessels entered the port of Leghorn every year—forty, the port of Genoa. Now, the num- 
ber is reduced to half a score! and more than half these return in ballast. And yet we 
doubt if the fact has yet arrested the attention of our government. ‘This can all be satis- 
factorily accounted for. Our government takes no pains to collect commercial informa- 
tion, particularly in the Mediterranean, which Mr. Jefferson considered the vital point of 
the commercial world. Great Britain sends her consuls and commercial agents every- 
where, and these vigilant spies of her commerce are sleepless at their posts. Our com- 
mercial treaties and tariffs are constructed upon the basis of newspaper intelligence, or 
statistical tables of the English board of trade! Of one thing we are deeply persuaded ; 
the time has come when our government must look at these matters, and construct a con- 
sular system, and establish a commercial representation abroad, worthy of the country, and 
called for by the wants of the nation and the spirit of the age, or supinely surrender up 
to foreign powers what has cost the risk, the labor and the enterprise of two generations. 
The sums the British and the French governments expend every year in getting commer- 
cial intelligence, are absolutely enormous; yet these very sums are voted with acclama- 
tion in England by the House of Commons, and in France by the Chamber of Deputies. 
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The commerce of all foreign nations is in the hands of the middle classes, and knowing 
how vitally their best interests depend upon commercial intelligence, the representatives of 
the people, in distinction from the aristocracy, have guarded this point well. Nor have 
they ever considered the public treasure misapplied, although millions were expended for 
such purposes. Commerce, like liberty and truth, must walk on by the light. It loves 
adventure, and seeks new fields. But it abhors the dark. 

Besides, what does our government do with the meagre commercial information they 
gather? Long before it is communicated to the people, it has ceased to be useful. This 
can only be remedied by selecting some efficient and respectable press as a medium 
through whieh all commercial intelligence may be immediately brought before the people. 
But now the merchant is obliged to rely upon his own private channels of communication 
for the state of foreign markets, and the fluctuations of trade; and long before the docu- 
ments of the government are published, his fleet has spread its canvass on the India 
seas. We shall watch the appearance of Mr. Lester’s work with deep interest, and 
we believe we shall not be disappointed. He carried to the investigation of .:\3 diffi- 
cult but delightful subject, warm enthusiasm and rare intelligence. His official stand- 
ing and literary fame gave him uncommon facilities for the achievement of his task, 
and we trust it will prove to have been well done. Nor can we refrain from expressing 
the wish that our government may choose as wisely in its selection of others of its repre- 
sentatives abroad. From such appointments the whole nation receives an advantage. 
Commerce is efficiently protected by the vigilance, and guided by the counsels of such 
men. Literature and the arts are promoted by their studies, and their writings diffuse 
among the people the choicest intelligence, and foster the noblest national spirit. Be- 
sides, such men reflect honor upon our nation abroad, and win for us influence and respect 
with governments and people. This was particularly illustrated by the impression created 
in Europe from the nomination of such men as Wheaton, and Irving, to high diplomatic 
stations. We have been told by Mr. Lester that the selection of Mr. Bancroft as secre- 
tary of the navy was received at Florence with a feeling which amounted almost to en- 
thusiasm. Even the grand duke of Tuscany, expressed his delight when he received the 
intelligence, and his librarian remarked that Mr. Polk’s administration could not fail to 
win the highest respect of Europe, if the selection of Mr. Bancroft could be considered a 
fair indication of the spirit of the new president; for, in Florence, where literary men 
since the days of the Medici, and even before the downfall of her republic, have always 
adorned the court, and often controlled her public councils, an enlightened policy has al- 
ways prevailed, and scholars, without distinction of party, have been called to devote them- 
selves actively to the affairs of state. 
i) 

“a ¢ 
Pin EXAMPLE OF MERCANTILE HONESTY. 

It affords us pleasure to record in the pages of this Magazine, instances of mercantile 
integrity simile? to the following, which we find in the Charleston Patriot. It appears 
that a gentleman of Charleston, (S. C.,) who was unfortunate in business thirty years ago, 
and consequently unable, at that time, to meet his engagements with his creditors, after 
more than twenty years of toil, succeeded in paying every creditor, (except one whose 
residence could not be ascertained,) the whole amount due them. He has, in that twenty 
years, brought up and educated a large family, but he still owed one of his former credit- 
ors. He was not satisfied to keep another: property—he made inquiry, and received 
information that the party had died some years since. He again pursued his inquiry re- 
specting the administrator, and ascertained his name and residence, wrote him, acknow- 
ledged the debt, and requested him to inform him of the manner he would receive the 
money. A few weeks since, he remitted the whole amount, principal and interest. 
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MAXIMS FOR MERCHANTS. 


We find the following “‘ Things to be Thought of by Men in Trade,” in a late num- 
ber of the New York Evening Gazette, a new daily Journal, conducted by William G. 
King, Esq., with signal ability and discrimination. The maxims are understood to be 
from the pen of a merchant, and convey truths, the result, in many instances, of dear- 
bought experience. Decidedly the best and most Christian treatise of moral philosophy 
or ethics, was written by a merchant—Jonathan Dymond, an Englishman. 

Credit should be sparingly given, and integrity be the basis of it. 

Guarantees should only be taken in writing, and a consideration always expressed therein. 

The honor of an honest man, as far as dollars and cents goes, dies when he dies— 
therefore, honorable conditions in writing. 

Lying won’t stand, while truth is truth. 

Rascals may flourish, but honest men will out-sleep them. 

Wealth is desirable, if honestly acquired, and is blessed by contentment. 

Prudence in promises is a fair guarantee in the redemption of them. 

A genuine scoundrel is a man who, by his sanctity, has obtained credit; and, through 
religious professions, keeps back property from his legitimate creditors, 

A burglar is a gentleman, compared with a smooth-faced, merchant robber. 

Credit or confidence given to men of doubtful integrity, is an injustice done to all who 
hold on to their honesty. 

Liberality should never be extended to the niggardly and deceptive. 

Risk anything before you risk your reputation. 

Truth is a restorative—it saves the conscience, and keeps up a glow of happiness under 
all the workings of life. 





DEATH OF A BOSTON MERCHANT. 


The Boston papers recently announced the death of George J. Homer, Esq., one of the 
oldest and most respectable merchants of that city, after a few days illness, in the 64th 
year of his age. ‘“ For about forty vears, Mr. Homer had been in active mercantile busi- 
ness in Boston, as a partner in the well known firm of Homes, Homer & Co., in Union- 


street; and during the whole of that time, until the very day on which he was suddenly 
struck down by apoplexy, while engaged in writing in his own store, he never failed to 
distribute, with a liberal hand, his honest and laborious earnings among the sick, the 
poor, the unfortunate and friendless, the ignorant and the oppressed.” 





GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This paragraph is written with a new pen, fresh from the manufacture of Joseph Gil- 
lott, Birmingham, (England.) It is called the “ Croton pen,” in honor of that magnifi- 
cent enterprise that supplies the commercial emporium of the western world with pure 
water. It is quite equal to anything of the kind from Mr. G.’s establishment, which is 
saying all that is necessary in its favor. The morality of the system which has been 
adopted not only in this country, but in England, of imposing upon th* public a spurious 
article, under the title of “ Gillott,” is, to say the least, questionable“ not a downright 
forgery. Mr. Jessup, of John-street, New York, is the sole importniof Gillott’s pens, 
and supplies the trade with the genuine article. The increasing demand for Gillott’s pens 
is pretty conclusive evidence of their excellence. By the last returns, it appears that, from 
December, 1842, to December, 1843, there were manufactured at the Birmingham works 
105,125,493 pens, or 730,038 gross. 





LARGE WHALING VOYAGES. 


The ship Ohio, recently arrived at the rort of Nantucket from the Pacific ocean, has 
turned out on the wharf 2,810 barrels spe =n oil, and has sold on the voyage about 80 
barrels sperm and whale; making 2,890 barrels in all, valued at about $81,000. The 
Potomac has also turned out on the wharf 2,354 barrels sperm oil, and has sold on the 
voyage 90 barrels sperm; making 2,444 barrels in all, valued at about $69,000. The 
Nantucket is also at the bar, with about 1,330 barrels sperm, (including oil sent home,) 
and 1,300 barrels whale oil, and 13,000 pounds bone, valued at about $56,000, This 
makes an aggregate of $206,000 for the three ships. The Nantucket Inquirer asks, 
** Can our ‘ off-island’ brethren beat this?” 
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THE BOOK TRADE. 


1.—Wiley and Putnam's Library of Choice Reading. No. 1.—Eothen ; or, Traces of Travel brought 

Home from the East. 16mo. 

This library of choice reading is the best selection of miscellaneous works ever offered to the Ame- 
rican public, combining variety, tastefulness, and intrinsic value. It is on the plan, only greatly im- 
proved, of the old collections, English and American ; with, so far, a most judicious selection of works, 
of which we have space to give little else than the titles, with a few words ef comment. The press, 
and the public to back it, have expressed so emphatic and unanimous a good opinion of the series, that 
we can do no more than repeat their praises. Eothen is the picked book of the season—(Eliot War- 
burton’s ‘‘ Crescent and the Cross” is as good, out of the same school of reading)—the most readable 
book on the East ever published. It has been well called the best book of travels since Childe Harold 
—full to overflowing of fine sentiment, fine description, fine sense—and, in the best use of the words, 
fine writing ——No. 2.—.Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch. A beautiful and pure fiction, of the 
school of the Vicar of Wakefield, which everybody has read.——.No. 3.— Undine and Sintram, from 
the German of Fouque. The rarest essence of German romantic genius—poems in prose, by a master. 
——No. 4.—Imagination and Fancy. By Lrign Hunt. With marked passages from the Poets. A 
delicate volume of illustrative criticism—worthy of being bound up as a gift-book for the holidays, 
for youth and maiden. It has another value, in teaching the poets and critics of the country what 
true poetry is.——No. 5.— The Diary of Lady Willoughby. A \ady’s book of fictitious history, so na- 
turally told as to mislead the reader who is in want of a proper literary cue. It professes to be a do- 
mestic history, written during the civil wars, in the manner of Mrs. Hutchinson and Lady Fanshaw's 
memoirs. It has a profound religious interest—a fine study of female character.——o. 6 and 9.— 
Hazlitt’s Table Talk. A selection of the most brilliant papers of this sparkling writer. Hazlitt is 
never dull. It excites a noble enthusiasm in youth, training the perception to acute and active ob- 
servation.——WNVo. 7.—Headlong Hall, and Nightmare Abbey. Lively and piquant satirical sketches 
of society, men, manners, and opinions, in the guise of a novel. The characters are said to be por- 
traits.——.No. 8.— The French in Algiers. By Lavy Durr Gorvon. A perfect picture of the seat of 
war in Africa, full of incident and anecdote, with the life of the camp.—.No. 10.—Ancient Moral 
Tales, from the Geste Romanorum. The apologues used by the clergy in their sermons in the middle 
ages. The stories are very beautiful—at once old and new—with something of the interest of the 
Arabian Nights. 
2.—The United States Form Book ; containing every variety of Conveyancing, Commercial and other 
Precedents, with Directions for executing the same. Also, a Complete Guide to Custom- House Trans- 


actions, together with much other information, useful in every branch of business. By a Member of 
the New York Bar. New York: Charles Wells. 


A careful examination of this volume has impressed us very favorably as to its practical utility. It 
is indeed a perfect vade mecum, accommodating itself to the wants of the community throughout its 
various departments of business, and furnishing merchants, mariners, mechanics, farmers, and busi- 
ness men of all classes, with a very complete collection of the forms of such contracts and legal 
instruments as are of common occurrence; while the professional man will find it a convenient as- 
sistant and full guide to the various kinds of busjness in which he is daily consulted and employed. 
In addition to a great variety of the ordinary forms of contracts, bonds, covenants, powers of attorney, 
wills, mortgages, and other deeds necessary for conveyancing, it contains proceedings and directions, 
issued from the department at Washington, to obtain patents for inventions, and to draw pensions. 
Mechanics are here instructed how to secure and enforce liens for their work, labor, and materials 
furnished upon houses. Co-partnerships and agencies, as well as the domestic relations of master 
and apprentice, and husband and wife, have received thatattention which their importance demands. 
Landlords and tenants, ship-masters and mariners, will also find their respective rights and obligations 
treated of at length. The commercial forms, which embrace the shipping interest, and custom house 
entries, are full; and the directions here given will enable an importer, shipper, or other person, to 
thread the mazes of the custom-house, in all its branches, with perfect ease and despatch. The 
work forms an octavo velume of nearly four hundred pages, and is handsomely printed, with a clear 
and distinct type, on aremarkably heavy and substantial paper. 
3.—Poems. By WittiamW.Lorp. New York: D. Appleton. 

This little volume of poems, the first efforts of its author, has, on the one hand, been received with 
too high * Jaud” by some of the critics; while, on the other, it has been too severely, and even un- 
justly, criticised. That it has merit, and of a high order, must, we think, be admitted by the impartial 
reviewer ; and that there are defects in versificetion, &c., are quite too apparent to be denied ; but we 
are persuaded that the author can produce higher efforts. Let him hereafter speak from the inspiration 
within, and we are quite sure that he will add something to the stock of our ‘readable and preserva- 


ble poetry.” 
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4.—First Books of Natural History. By W. 8. W. Ruscuensereer, M. D., Surgeon in the U. 8. 
Navy, Fellow of the College of Physicians, Honorary Member of the Philadelphia Medical Society, 
Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, etc., etc. Philadelphia: Grigg & Elliott. 

We have placed the general title, “First Books of Natural History,” at the head of the present 
notice ; but it comprises seven volumes, each devoted to a distinct subject, viz:—1. Elements of Bo- 
tany; 2. Of Entomology ; 3. Of Conchology; 4. Of Ichthyology ; 5. Of Ornithology ; 6. Of Physiol- 
ogy; and, 7. Of Mammalogy. These works, prepared for the use of schools and colleges, are based 

-.on the text of Milne Edwards and Achille Comte, Professors of Natural History in the Colleges of 

Henri IV. and Charlemagne. They were prepared under the direction of the ‘‘ Royal Council of 

Public Instruction of France,”’ and adopted by that body, as appears from the recommendation of 

Guizot. Each science is amply illustrated with plates, and is as accurate in scientific arrangement as 

the most voluminous works on similar subjects. The volumes are small, (about one hundred and fifty 

duodecimo pages each,) chiefly designed as introductory to the study of the natural sciences. They 
are well adapted, not only for beginners, but even others, who have not the opportunity or inclination 
to study the subjects in more elaborate treatises. 

5.— History of oy * fromthe Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Freperick KonLRAvscn- 


Translated from the German, by James D. Haas. With a complete Index, prepared expressly for 
the American edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: George 8. Appleton. 


This volume is one of the richest contributions to the historical department of literature, which the 
modern prolific press has supplied. It is amply copious, and yet not redundant ; combining in a com- 
prehensive, and yet distinct narrative, all the prominent features and acts in the national annals of 
Germany. Unlike many other works of its class, it is a history of the Germanic confederacies, and 
contains nothing irrelevant to the single subject of discussion. The theme itself is in a great mea- 
sure novel, as an authentic and succinct narrative of German affairs could not be found in our lan- 
guage. That deficiency now is most suitably and profitably supplied. The American publishers have 
also added a full and minute index to the work, which is not found in the English edition, and which 
renders the work doubly valuable to all who are anxious to read a book containing such an extensive 
diversity of biographical facts, and historical circumstances, with advantage. The power of com- 
bination and compression of such multifarious materials, is very advantageously exemplified in this 
volume ; without which, every library, so far as Germany is concerned, is incomplete. It well merits 
all the eulogy which the critics have bestowed upon it. 
6—History of France, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By M. Micurtet. Translated 

from the French. By G.H. Smira. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia: George 8. 

Appleton. 

There is a peculiar tact for historical composition displayed in all the works of M. Michelet; 
and his History of France is far superior to any preceding work upon that exciting topic. During the 
earlier period of the history succeeding the overthrew of the western portion of the Roman einpire, 
at the latter part of the fifth century, France occupied a very distinguished, if not the most promi- 
nent rank, among the modern ten kingdoms into which the southern part of Europe was divided by 
the Goths, the Hunns, the Saxons, and the Vandals, with their northern fellow barbarians. ‘Two 
numbers, only, or about one-seventh part of the whole history, as yet are published ; but they are an 
elegant specimen of the work. A complete, impartial, and comprehensive history of France, was a 
desideratum ; and M. Michelet’s volumes will gratify the demand of all those who are desirous to 
attain a succinct knowledge of Gallic annals. The work is written with great clearness, and im- 
pressive eloquence ; being equally exciting and luminous. All persons who would accurately under 
stand the true condition and features of French history, in its combinations with the other European 
nations, will avail themselves of M. Michelet’s erudition and researches. The publishers have acted 
wisely in issuing this admirable work in such a form that it may universally be circulated. 
7.—The Life and Power of True Godliness. described in a series of Discourses. By ALEXANDER 


M’Leop, D. D., late Pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. With an Introductory Essay. 
By Joun Niet M‘Leop, D.D. New York: Robert Carter. 


The author of the present volume informs the reader that, during a general, and even intimate 
intercourse with Chgistians, of almost all ranks and names, he found himself ata loss for a work 
at once both doctrinal and experimental, to be recommended to the perusal of those who are seeking 
the consolations of the Gospel, and adapted to the actual condition of society in our cities and our 
country. He has, therefore, selected these discourses, delivered in the course of his ministry in 
New York, for the press, in order to supply, to the best of his ability, the deficiency. They cannot 
fail of meeting the approval of all who profess and call themselves “evangelical” or “ orthodox” 
Christians. 

8.—A Pilgrimage to Treves, through the Valley of the Meuse and the Forest of Ardennes, in the year 

1844. By Cuartes Epwarp Anrnon. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This work is not written, says the author, with a sectarian object. It appears to be a faithful, and 
at the same time an agreeable narrative of what passed under the author’s eye, in the course of 8 
tour through a portion of Europe not often travelled. 
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9.—Sermons of John Baptist Massillon, Bishop of Clermont; to which is gates the Life of the 

Author. From the last London edition. With an Introduction. By Rev. WitLiam W. WiLLerr. 

Complete inone volume. Boston: Waité, Peirce & Co. 

We are not surprised at the animation—the unction, as D'Alambert says, which flowed from the 
pen of the good bishop of Clermont, on every subject ;#that the gentle, yet feeling address to the 
hearts of his hearers, and to which the most indifferent could not refuse attention, should have suuck 
the translator of the present edition so forcibly, that he could not reflect, without surprise, that no 
translation of his works had before appeared in English. We can discover nothing in these dis- 
courses written merely for effect. All is simple, natural, eloquent. There are no studied strokes of 
oratory ; the mind is not diverted from the sentiment by any fictitious appendages. The style, rarely 
adorned by the simplest trope, flows gently and evenly along, as if content with asseverating the 
great truths of which it is the vehicle, into the understanding and the heart. The noble devotion of 
Massillon to Christian truth and goodness, administers a just rebuke to a popular, time-serving clergy, 
who wink at wickedness in high places. The remark of Louis, the monarch of France, (before whom 
he appeared “as without pride, so without fear,”) ‘that the preaching of Massillon made him feel 
discontented with himself,’’ shows that he was not disposed to wink at vice, even in the presence of 
all the noblesse of France. As another Chrysostom, though with more prudence, he exposed with a 
firm nerve, and with skilful power, the vices of his fashionable audiences. The American publishers 
have our thanks for this addition to a class of religious literature that must be acceptable to Chris- 
tians of every denomination. 
10.—An Exp'anatory and Phonographic Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language ; to which 

is added, A Vocabulary of Greek, Latin, Scriptural, Christian, and Geographical Names, with their 

Pronunciation ; together with a Collection of Words and Phrases from a Languages, often met 

with in the Works of English Writers, with their Signification. Edited by WiLL1aM BoLties. New 

London: Boiles & Williams. 

This new dictionary forms a large octavo volume, of nearly one thousand pages. Walker’s Dic- 
tionary contains about thirty-three thousand words, and the volume before us about eighty-five thou- 
sand, exclusive of twenty thousand Greek, Latin, Scripture, Christian, and Geographieal proper names 
—making, in all, a vocabulary of more than one hundred thousand words, “ accurately divided into 
syllables, with the pronunciation of each scientifically and phonographically exhibited, as deduced 
from the most approved usage, where usage is uniform and settled, and from analogy and classical 
authority, where usage is uncertain.” The rules of Mr. Sheridan have been made the basis of Mr. 
Bolles’s orthography ; that is, no character is set down in any word which is not pronounced. £very 
distinct simple sound has a distinct character to mark it, for which it uniformly stands ; and the same 
character is never set down as the representative of two different sounds. Aji compound sounds are 
marked only by such characters as naturally and necessarily produce those sounds, upon their being 
pronounced according to their names in the alphabet. The work is handsomely printed, on a very 
beautiful and distinct type, and fine white paper; and, altogether, forms one of the most beautiful 
volumes, of the kind, that we have ever seens 
11.—.4 Dictionary of the English Language ; containing the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explana- 

tion of all Words, authorized by Eminent Writers. To which are added, A Vocabulary of the Roots 

of English Words, and an Accentuated List of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names. By 

ALEeXaNDER Rew, A. M., Rector of the Circus Place School, Edinburgh ; author of ** Rudiments of 


English Composition,” etc. With an Introduction. By Henry Reep, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Pennsylvania. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is a beautifully printed volume ; and, notwithstanding its compact size, and distinctness of 
type, it comprises forty thousand words. The principal improvements are—Ist. The primitive word 
is given, and then follow the immediate derivatives, in alphabetical order, with the part of speech. 
Qd. After the primitive words, is inserted the original term from whence it is formed, with the name 
of the language from whence it is derived. 3d. There is subjoined a vocabulary of the roots of Eng- 
lish words, by which the accurate purport of them is instantly discoverable. 4th. An accented list, 
to the number of fifteen thousand, of Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper names, is added. It appears 
to us better adapted to the use of schools than any compilation with which we are acquainted. 

12.— Travels in the Californias, cad Scenes in the Pacific Ocean. By Tuomas J. Farnuam, author of 
“Travels on the Great Western Prairies, the Anahuac and Rocky Mountains, and in the Oregon 
Territory.” 

Mr. Farnham has completed the fourth part of this interesting work, and the whole now forms an 
octavo volume, of more than four hundred pages. The writer has been over the ground he describes ; 
and, to what he has seen, he has added much information from every authentic source. ‘‘ The Great 
South Sea, the Hawaiian Islands, and the Californias, are its theme. Upper and Lower California, 
their conquest by the Spaniards; Indians, white inhabitants, their present state ; surface, vegetation, 
streams, plains, mountains, volcanoes, animals—all these will be found fully described” in this 
volume. From what we know of the author, as an industrious, intelligent, and faithful narrator of 
scenes and facts, we are led to believe that he has furnished us with a work as authentic and useful 
as it is graphic and interesting. 
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13.—The New York Annual Register, for the year of our Lord 1845. By Epwin WILLIAMS. 

This Register was commenced in 1830, and continued regularly until 1837; when, owing to commer- 
cial embarrassments, which affected all business publications, it was suspended. A volume was, 
however, issued in 1840. The volume before us is published at one-half the former price, and of 
course contains fewer pages—still, it has over two hundred and eighty, principally statistics for 
business men; among which may be named a list of post-offices, with the distance of each from New 
York—a new feature, that has not before been introduced into the Register. Mr. Williams is the 
pioneer of anything like a complete work of the kind, which comprised statistics, as well as the 
names of public officers, etc. 1tis quoted as a standard authority, at home and abroad. About fifty 
pages are devoted to internal improvements ; and it is, on the whole, replete with facts and figures 
illustrative of the general resources of the state. 
14.—The New York State Register, for 1845 ; containing an Almanac for 1845-46, with Political, Sta- 

tistical, and other information, relating to the State of New York and the United States. Also,a 

Complete List of County Officers, Attorneys, &c. Edited by O. L. Hottey. New York : J. Disturnell. 

The design of this work, as stated in the editor’s preface, is to furnish a comprehensive and detailed 
account of the actual condition of the state, embracing its civil divisions, population, productions, 
trade, and resources ; its public works, its means of intercourse, and its principal local improvements ; 
its wealth, revenue, and expenditures ; the organization of its government; the general scope and 
character of its legislation, as exemplified and illustrated by its institutions of education, morals, and 
religion—for the protection and relief of the destitute, infirm, and helpless—for the encouragement of 
enterprise, industry, science, and the arts; in short, a picture of the living, acting, growing common- 
wealth, with the various means and agencies by which its affairs are conducted, its resources un- 
folded, and the business of the people transacted. That this design is faithfully carried out in the 
volume before us, any one can see, who will take the trouble of running over its pages. We have 
observed but few errors in the compilation ; and, om the whole, we consider it a model of the class of 


works to which it belongs. 
15.—The Dog and the Sportsman ; embracing the Uses, Breeding, Training, Diseases, etc., etc., of 

Dogs, and an Account of the Different Kinds of Game, with their Habits. Also, Hints to Shoot- 

ers ; with Various Useful Recipes, etc., etc. By Joun 8. Skinner, former Editor of the Turf Register, 

ete. Withlilustratious. Philadeiphia: Lea& Blanchard. New York: Wiiey & Putnam. 

This is, we believe, the first regular treatise which has been published in this country, on the kin- 
dred subjects—the Dog, Game, and the Gun. Itembraces just the kind of information that every one 
should possess, as will be seen by the title-page, who either keeps this noble animal as a matter of 
taste and pleasure, or for sporting purposes. The anecdotes interspersed throughout the volume, 
illustrative of the docility, sagacity, vigilance—in fine, the humane virtues which have won for him 
affection and praise from illustrious men in all ages, renders the volume at once interesting and 
instructive. The symptoms of the various diseases incident to dogs are described, and the remedies 
pointed out. The animal, in fine, is traced through every change, chance, and circumstance of exist- 


ence, from the “cradle to the grave.”’ 
16.— Ocean: Work, Ancient and Modern; or, Evenings on Sea and Land. By J. Hatt Wrieurt, au 
thor of “* Breakfast-Table Scenes.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

In this little volume, the science or philosophy of the ocean is explained, in the familiar and at- 
tractive form of evening conversations in the family circle. “The ocean” is described as “ Rock- 
maker,” “ Polisher,” “‘Mausoleum,”’ “ Lapidary,”’ “ Pathway,” “ Palace Builder,” and as performing 
thirty or forty other operations. It is, says the author, an endeavor to describe the workings of the 
ocean from the beginning of time down to the present hour; and to show that it has been, in the 
hands of the Divine Architect, in the fastening of every rock and valley, what the trowel has been in 
the hands of man, in building palaces and cities ; that the ocean 1s even now employed as the agent in 


preparing a new earth. 


17.—Principles of the Interior or Hidden Life, designed principally for the consideration of those who 
are seeking Assurance of Faith, and Perfect Love. By T.C. Uruam. Boston: Waite, Pierce & Co. 


The object of the present work is to promote holy tiving. The author takes it for granted, and 
everywhere inculcates the idea, that man ought to be, and may be, holy. It is practical, in the highest 
and most elevated sense of that term; and the educated Christian who may not, perhaps, sympathise 
with the author in his views of religious truth, will doubtless appreciate the elevated sentiments and 
finished scholarship so apparent on every page. 
18.—Christ on the Cross.an Explanation of the Twenty-Third Psalm. By Rev. Joun Stevenson, 

Perpetual Curate of Cury and Guawalloe. First American, from the tenth London edition. New 

York: Robert Carter. 

A very spirited exposition of the twenty-third Psalm, applying it prophetically to “‘ Christ on the 
Cross.” It isa work that will find great favor with a large class of Christians. 
19.—Rhymes for the Nursery. By the author of “ Original Poems.’’ Illustrated with 16 beautiful 

designs, engraved by Croome. Philadsiphia: George 8. Appleton. 

A very handsome edition of “ rhymes,” that are or should be in every ‘‘ nursery” in Christendom. 
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20.—Manual of Orthopedic Surgery : being a Dissertation whioh obtained the Boylston Prize for 1844. 

By H. Jacos Bieziow, M. D. Boston: William D. Tickaor & Co. 

The present volume, a handsome octavo, of more than two hundred pages, is a reply to the question 
proposed by the Boylston prize fund, viz:—“ Jn what éases, and to what extent, is the division of 
muscles, tendons, or other parts, proper for the relief of deformity or lameness?’’ Although the 
Boylston committee, as appears by a note appended to the volume, “do not consider themselves 
as approving the doctrines entertained in any of the dissertations to which a premium may be 
awarded,”’ still the essay is adopted as the best; which will be considered a high testimonial in 
its favor, if we consider the number of competitors, and the high character and standing of the 
committee who decide on the merits of the several essays offered. 


21.—Str Roland Ashton. 4 Tale of the Times. By Lady Carsanine Lone. In 2 volumes. New 

York : Robert Carter. 

The design of the author of this novel is to preve, as faras fiction can prove anything, that religion 
has power greatly to overcome the natural faults of disposition, and to strengthen and sustain the soul 
under the trials and temptations of life. The tale flows on “ from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
pretty much as real life does to those who, to quote from the author, “ though not of the world, are 
constrained to be in it; and I have not thought it necessary, in the least, to lower the tone of inno- 
cent cheerfulness, or of natural feeling and affection.” We are of opinion that true religion has 
much to do, every way, with “the life that now is ;’’—indeed, that its great end and aim is to pro- 
mote ‘“ peace and good-will among men.” It inculcates, with great ardor, the popular evangelical 
or orthodox religious views of a large portion of the Protestant Christian world. 


22.—Orthophony : or, Vocal Culture in Elocution; a Manual of Elementary Exercises, adapted to Dr. 

Rush’s “ Philosophy of the Human Voice,” and designed as an Introduction to Russell's ** Ameri+ 

can Elocutionist.”” By James E. Murpocu, Instractor of Orthophony and Vocal Gy mnastics, and 

Wiiuiam Russet, author of * Lessons in Enunciation.”’ ete, With an Appendix, containing 

directions for the Cultivation of Pure Tone. By G. J. Wess, Professor in the Boston Academy of 

Music. Boston: William D. Ticknor & Co. 

The design of the exercises presented in this manual, is to furnish the groundwork of practical 
elocution, and whatever explanations are needed for the training of the organs, and the cultivation 
of the voice. It appears to us to be a work admirably adapted to effect the objects contemplated 
by those engaged in its preparation. 


23.—Christian Experience, as displayed in the Life and Writings of St. Paul. By the author of 
“Christian Retirement” New York: Robert Carter. 


St. Paul stands pre-eminent among the apostles of Christianity, and these thoughts on his expe- 
rience are designed to establish the beauty of “ evangelical religion,” by bringing into one view the 
varied excellencies of his character, and by unfolding those principles of faith and love, which, 
through the Spirit, made him so great a blessing to mankind. 


%.—The World Without Souls. By J. W. Cunninauam, Vicar of Hermon Hill. New York: 
Robert Carter. 
An ingenious religious parable, that cannot fail of making a deep impression on the minds of 3 
iarge class of readers. It is written, moreover, in an agreeable and attractive style. 


BOOKS IN PAPER COVERS. 


25.—An Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy, &c.,&c. New York: Harper & Brothers. [The pub- 
lishers of this excellent work, in order to increase its circulation, and extend its usefulness, are 
issuing it in numbers, at brief intervals. Five have already been published, and itis to be com- 
pleted in twelve, at twenty-five cents each. By this mode of publication, it is designed to place it 
within the reach of a multitude of families, who will receive the work in successive parts, each at 
a low price, so that they can thus supply themselves without feeling the expense ; and, moreover, 
have the opportunity of reading each number before the succeeding one is issued. The variety of 
subjects it embraces, and the amount of useful information it contains in relation to domestic eco- 
nomy, adapt it to the use of families, who will find both instruction and profit by perusing it through- 
out; and its utility as a book of reference should introduce it into every hou:ehold. 

26,—The Principles of the Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine, with Fallacies of the Faculty; in a 
series of Lectures, originally delivered in 1840, at the Egyptian Hall, London. Now enlarged and 
improved. By Samuew Dickson, M. D., late a Medical Officer of the British Staff. First Ameri- 
can, from the third London (People’s) edition. With an Introduction and Notes. By Witt 
Turner, M. D., late Health Commissioner of the city of New York, Member of the New York 
Medical Society, etc. New York: J. 8. Redfield. [These lectures are written in a cleur and for- 
cible manner, and are therefore well adapted to the taste and capacity of the unprofessional 
reader, for whom they ure designed. Mr. Dickson's views of disease are simple, and easily un- 
derstood. Persuaded that they contain many valuable truths, we earnestly commend the work to 
every class of readers. } 

27.—The History of Ireland, Ancient and Modern, taken from the most Authentic Records, and dedi- 
cated to the Irish Brigade. By the Asse Mac-Geocurgan. Translated from the French. By 
Patrick O'Ketiy, Esq., author of the “ History of the Irish Rebellion, in 1798." New York: 

D. & J. Sadtier. (We heartily thank the American publishers for furnishing us with an elegant 

edition of this apparently impartial history of Ireland, which has made known to France and to 

the continent the wrongs and the sufferings of Ireland; and one, too, that accurately displays the 

conduct of her enemies, and the stiuggles of her friends. Every honest and p-triotic heart wiil 

prefer the plain truths of Mac-Geoghegan to the elegantly-wriiten calumnies of Hume.] 
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28.— European Agriculture, and Rural Roman, foe Personal Observation. By Henry Coiman. 
Vol. 1, Bart 3. Boston: D. Phelps. London: Wiley & Putnam. Upton third part of Mr. Colman’s 
admirable work is chiefly devoted to agricultural education, and the science of agriculture. It 
is replete with information of the utmost importance to the moral and social condition of the ag- 
ricuitural classes in England and the United States. We are giad to notice, among the long list 
of subscribers to the work, the names of our Jeading men, of all pursuits and professions.) 

29.—.4 Phrase Book in English and German, with a Literal Translation of German into English, 
together with a complete Explanation of the Sounds and the Accentuation of the German. By Mo- 
ritz Errueiieer, Teacher of the German Language in the city of New York. New York: Gree- 
ley & M’Elrath. [This little manual is highly recommended by some of our most distinguished 
German scholars.) if 

30.—The Knickerbocker Sketch Book ; a Library of Select Literature. Edited by Lewis Gayiorp 
Crark, Editor of the Knickerbocker. New York: Burgess, Stringer & Co. [A handsome volume 
of 343 pages, paper covers. It contains a collection of the choicest articles from the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, by Washington Irving, ee and other eminent writers. It is the first of a series 
of original and selected works, under the above general title.) 

31.—Library of Select Novels, No. 54.—De Rohan; or, The Court Conspirator. A Historical Ro- 

. By Everne Suz. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

32.—Life in Italy. The Jmprovisatore. From the Danish of Hans Curistian ANDERSON. Trans- 
lated by Mary Howirr. No. 49 of the Library of Select Novels. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

33.—Self. By the author of “Cecil ;’’ being No. 55 of the Library of Select Novels. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

34.—Harper's Pocket Editions of Select Novels, without Abridgment. No. 10.—Night and Morning. 
A Novel. By Sir E. L. Butwer. Two volumes in one. 25 cents, 

35.— Harper's Library of Select Novels. No. 53.— Wyoming, a Tale. 

36.— Travels in Sweden. Sketches of a Journey to the North, By Ipa, Countess of Hahn-Hahn. New 
York: E. Winchester. 

37.—Fleetwood ; or, The Stain of Birth. A Novel of American Life. By the author of “ Philip in 
Search of a Wife.” New York: Burgess & Stringer. 

38.—Latreaumont ; or, The Court Conspirator. A Historical Romance. By Evcenr Sur. Trans- 
lated by Tuomas Wittiams, Esq. New York: E. Winchester. 

39.—The Mysteries of Berlin. from the Papers of a Berlin Criminal Oficer. Translated from the 
German. By C. B. Burkuarpt, Esq. With illustrations on steel. By P. HapeLMann. New York: 
William H. Colyer. [This story is publishing in parts, to be completed in ten numbers. It is said 
to be intensely exciting, and by some pronounced superior to Eugene Sue’s Mysteries of Paris. The 
translation of Mr. Burkhardt is really elegant, and must satisfy any one that he possesses a perfect 
knowledge of the English, as well as the German language.] 

40.—Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil. By N. P. Wits, Part 1.—High Life in Europe, and Ame- 
rican Life. New York: Burgess, Stringer & Co. [The present part, the first of the series, to em- 
brace the entire works of the author, is a handsomely printed royal octavo pamphlet, of 112 pages. 
These inimitable “dashes at life,” as indeed every paper or paragraph from the pen of Wiilis, 
must form a part of the literature of the country. “ Pencillings by the Way” are to follow, and 
the complete works of the author, up to the present time, will furm a volume of about 500 pages.) 
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Single letters, or any number of pieces not exceeding half an ounce, 300 
NO BT cniscdienssecsceeésesiors ak Sip tie ccdtniebdiaina da Sia wi seek sapisens 5 cents, 
If over 300 miles,........ .. toes DAs Raes CaeeNbeldel cra beniewatobine a 10 cents. 
Drop letters, (not mailed,)....... - 2 cents. 

For each additional half ounce, or part thereof, add single postage thereto. 


On Newspapers. 
Newspapers of 1,900 square inches, or less, sent by editors or publishers, 
from their office of publication, any distance not exceeding 30 miles,.... Free. 
Over 30 miles, and not exceeding 100 miles,.......... ins eendsiaiede einecentes nibinitis 4 1 cent. 
Over 100 miles, and out of the state,. (AO BER BESS 14 cents. 
All sizes over 1,900 square inches, postage the same as pamphlets. 
On Magazines, Pamphlets, ¢c. 

Pamphlets, magazines, and periodicals, any distance, for one ounce, or less, 

RD COG oo os conte nammevennininnieys <binisitecrcanenticnnerties pivacenebtioags 24 cents. 
Each additional ounce,........ iiasucks solely cues bacellibie 1 cent. 
On Circulars. 

Quarto post, single cap, or paper not larger than single cap, folded, directed, 
and unsealed, for every sheet, any distance, 5 6 eitoiglo Chimie 2 cents. 


> The Mercuants’ Magazine weighs nearly five ounces—the postage is, therefore, 
for any distance, six and a half cents for each number. 





* For a complete and correct copy of the new postage law, see a former part of the 
present number of this Magazine. 





